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SYLVIAN DESPARD'S REVENGE. 



" Sweet are the iises of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head." 




OU háve nevěr beeň to Thíckleígh, and, 
what is more, I don't expect you will 
ever visit that uninteresting pláce. Surely 
Thickleigh can háve altered little since the year 
One. Of course, the number of the inhabitants 
has gradually increased as the years háve 
passed on, and certainly the people háve built 
themselves houses, planned streets, begun to 
manufacture gas (of a most inferior sort), and 
now enjoy the great privilege of paying water 
and local rates ; but further progress I am not 
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able to report. With every wish to be chari- 
table, I can say little in favour of poor Thickleigh. 
Sylvian Despard in writing to his mother, just 
six years ago, told her that he thought he had 
got to the world s end, and should be quite 
ready to welcome her on the morrow to that 
interesting locality. 

Boys! many of you who read this tale are 
rích and prosperous, or, at any rate, what the 
world calls lucky, while others of you know well 
enough the sharp sting of poverty and wounded 
pridQ. Now, I am going to telí you the story 
of a lad who, bred up as well as any, ay, better 
than some of you, was thrown out almost 
defenceless to face a hard world. Reared in 
the midst of luxury, Sylvian Despard suddenly 
found what it was to want a meal. Ušed to 
being courted and flattered by all around him, 
he had to learn to submit to being a simple 
nonentity in a new and freezing sociál atmos- 
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phere. Sylvian Despard, the young master of 
Bartingdale Halí, awoke one morning a penni- 
less youth, and was thankful to be allowed to 
také shelter with his widowed mother in a 
humble cottage at Thickleígh. 

Now, I must enter into a little explanation. 
I know you boys hatě *' round-about " tales, so 
I shall be as brief as possible. Still, I feel sure 
my readers must háve been wondering how my 
friend Sylvian fell from his position as master 
of Bartingdale, and came to be an insignificant 
inhabitant of a miserable cottage at Thickleigh- 
in-the-Wilds. 

Mr. Despard (Sylvian's father) would háve 
been much annoyed had anyone ventured to 
suggest that he was not the rightful owner of 
Bartingdale Halí. The youngest member of a 
family of five sons, he had, through the unexpec- 
ted deaths of his elder brothers, come into a 
splendid inheritance. Little did he dream, 
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twelve years ago, when he took possession of 
his fine estate, that off in Australia, toiling in 
the bush as a sheep drover, was a youth, 
calling himself George Bartingdale, and son of 
the Squire's eldest brother, Richard. 

Richard Despard had been the scapegrace of 
the family, had angered his father, wasted his 
life in foliy and dissipation, and his wild career 
had come to an early and violent end. Not 
until months after he had gone the way of all 
flesh, did the news come to Bartingdale that 
Richard Despard was dead, murdered in a 
drunken quarrel in the streets of Melbourne. 
The patient wife, whom he had left at home 
in the bush, of whose existence no one in 
England dreamed, and of whom but few of 
Richarďs Australian acquaintances had ever 
heard, bore her loss very quietly, poor woman, 
but privation and trouble told upon her health, 
and she died some years later, holding her 
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son's hands tightly clasped in hers, and praying 
to God in heaven to ** bless the lad." 

George Despard gave an eager^ despairing 
look at the dying woman. 

•* Mother, mother," he groaned, " my only 
fríend in all the world. If father*s proud rela- 
tions had noticed and helped us, I don*t think 
you would háve died. If ever I find them and 
can do them an injury, ril— " 

" George ! " cried a faint voice, and the boy 
stopped his flow of bitter words. The golden 
sunlight streamed through the little window, 
lighting up the poor room and the pale face of 
the dying woman. The dooř was open, for the 
invalid had kept crying all day for " air, more 
air," and there was a faint, sweet breeze which 
played with George's nut-brown locks of hair. 

" George " was spoken in a fainter voice, and 
the boy listened eagerly for his mother s last 
words. 
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Mary Despard raised her thin hand towards 
heaven, and whispered ** Forgive." 

Then — the Angel of Death stooped over the 
poor bed and bore the world-weary spirit away 
to a land of great peace and rest. 

George Despard gazed long at the dear dead 
face, then he stood up and, looking wildly round, 
vowed a bitter vow against his father's kindred. 
He thought of his mother^s last words, and 
blessed her for her goodness, but, blind with 
anger and despair, he called down maledictions 
on those who had left his mother to die in 
poverty and loneliness. 

So, in our dark hours, we sometimes think 
ourselves forsaken by God and man, and, faith 
failing, we fling ourselves in defiance, instead of 
supplication, against the Gates of Heaven. 

Worn out with grief and passion, and fa;int 
with fasting, George Despard at last lay down 
to rest outside the hut. The hands, brown and 
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homy with toil, supported the heavy head, and 
the weary eyes closed in sleep, while inside lay 
the quiet dead, calmly resting after life's long 
strife. 

Meanwhile Mr. Despard tumed over in his 
comfortable bed, and little Sylvian slept peace- 
fuUy in a dainty cot, gay with gilding and blue 
satin, such a nést as befitted the precious boy, 
the future master of Bartingdale, with all its 
honours and a long, long rent-roU. 

A bright summer's afternoon in Devenham- 
shire : a young fellow of sixteen was riding, or, 
rather, I should say was sittingy on his horše, 
which walked at snaiFs páce along the Stone 
Cross Road. I don't know whether you háve 
ever journeyed from Clenham to Stone Cross, 
If you háve, I am sure you must pronounce the 
bit of country between the two places named to 
be one of the most charming you háve ever 
seen. The road winds in and out between 
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hedges which in spring are fragrant with violets, 
in June blush with wild roses, and in winter- 
time are brave with the scarlet holly-berries and 
ivy green. To your right hand are the green 
hills of Oaker ; and to the left the meadows 
gently slope down to the blue river Dorner. 
Many a happy hour had Sylvian Despard spent 
among those fields and hedges. How well he 
knew every inch of the ground between Clen- 
ham and Stone Cross, and every spot available 
for a bird to lodge her nést. On yonder old 
oak tree he had taken his íirst lesson in climbing, 
and down in the Dorner he had, under his 
father's superintendence, made his first essay in 
the swimming line. 

Who but a boy can understand the love which 
a young fellow feels for the country round his 
home ? The elders may také their stately walks ; 
'* the girls " may go fern hunting, flower gather- 
ing, picnicing, what you will ; they may enjoy 
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their home surroundings to their hearts' content ; 
but beyond all this, to the country boy every 
field, hedgerow, and tree has some association ; 
between him and them there is a bond which 
only another boy can understand, and with which 
he only can sympathise. I do not know what 
thoughts were running through Sylviaďs mind 
as he slowly passed along, but, just as he reached 
a bend in the road, the summer quiet was rudely 
broken by a harsh, sneering voice, and a strange 
hand was placed on Stella's bridle. 

" If you are the Master of Bartingdale, youVe 
not mine, and Til thank you to keep to your 
own side of the road, young man I " 

Sylvian Despard suddeniy checked his horše, 
and, awakening from a **brown study," found 
himself confronted by a stalwart young man of 
five and twenty years. The young master of 
Bartingdale was not ušed to being thus bearded 
in his own domains, and the red blood rose 
angrily to his face. 
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" Whoever you are, fellow, you re an impudent 
scoundrel, and allow me to telí you that this is 
not a public highway, and that I am master of 
it, and can, if I choose, refuse anyone the right 
of passing over it." 

'*0h, yes," sneered the other, "I daresay 
you close it once a year, or now and then máke 
all the old womeii and donkeys pay a penny a 
piece. I n that čase, you'd háve to pay toll your- ' 
šelf, for I daresay you belong to one set or the 
other. You see Trn up in your English law, if 
I am a poor sheep-drover that that precious 
father of yours has tried to keep out of his.rights 
all these weary years. I can say one thing, if 
my father did get killed in a drunken fight, and 
if my mother was a poor settler's daughter, they 
were honest folks, and didďt cheat and thieve 
and live in a fine large house, and eat, drink, 
and be merry when the reál owners were 
starving off in Australia, Tm pretty bold, také 
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me altogether, but even / should be ashamed to 
own a brace of old ones like yours.*' 

Sylvian straightened himself in his saddle, 
and gave one long wrathful staré at his opponent. 
He saw a brown sunburnt face, handsome indeed, 
with its dark eyes, and the rich brown curls 
which clustered on the forehead, but evil with 
its expression of revenge and sneering scorn ; 
then the boy, mad with passion, clenched his 
riding whip and struck a fierce blow on his 
enemy's face. 

. ^* Thaťs for my father and mother I " quoth 
he, " and here s another," he shouted, adminis- 
tering a smart cut across the shoulders, ** Til 
teach you to slander a dead man and a good 
woman ! Til thrash the breath out of your 
body " 

** So ho I iťs a plucky little chap," said the 
stranger, calmly laying a pair of strong brown 
hands on Sylvian's hips ; and, before he knew 
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where he was, the boy found himself ignomini- 
ously standing in the dusty high road, ín front 
of the stranger, who towered fully a foot above 
him. 

"If you were my own height," said George 
Despard, "Td give you one back for this ugly 
blow on my face ; as it is," he continued, in a hard, 
dry voice, **I think, considering your age and 
size, and how Tm going to také everything from 
you, ril let you offthís time, if yoďll promise 
to be a good boy. Bye the bye, IVe just been 
looking at that little house in the fields yonder ; 
it seems to belong to me. You háve put a game- 
keeper into it, I hear, but, as it is doubtful whether 
I shall continue to preserve the game, he must 
turn out. The pláce will just suit you and your 
mother. I hear she has nothing much of her own, 
and that precious father of yours had made away , 
they tell me, with most of what he had before 
he stepped in and stole Bartingdale, There ! 
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don't flare up, young fellow, I shall say no more 
at present ; I oniy want you to know that I shall 
not leave you and your mother to starve, as you 
left US — her — in — in — ^" 

Here the dark angry eyes grew moist, and 
the bitter mocking voice sounded hušky. 

**You guess, I suppose, who I am ?" 

Sylvian made no answer. 

*' Trn your affectionate cousin, George Barting- 
dale Despard, only son of your uncle, Richard 
Despard, formerly of Bartingdale, more lately 
of the bush, latest of all of the Crow Den 
Cemetery, near Melbourne. Good-day ! " 

The tall straňger took a run up the bank side, 
cleared the hedge with scarcely an effort, and, 
nodding carelessly to Sylvian, walked slowly 
down, with his hands in his pockets, towards the 
Domer, leaving Sylvian half stupefied, with one 
hand resting on his horse's neck, and the other 
fumbling in the pocket of his shooting jacket. 

B 
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I think we háve all known in our time what it 
is to "look small," and very *^smair' indeed did 
the young squire feel, as he slowly led his horše 
along, until he reached his own home, Some 
feeling, whether of wounded pride or what, I 
know not, prevented his resuming the seat from 
which he had lately been so unceremoniously 
removed, and another feeling deeper down, and, 
if possible, more painful, caused the boy for the 
first time to shrink from passing through the 
principál entrance to his own home. Taking a 
little pass-key from his pocket, he opened a tall, 
narrow gate in the park railings, and led his 
four-footed companion by a cross-cut over the 
soft green turf towards the Halí. Finding the 
dooř which led to the kitchen-gardens open, he 
took Stella through it, and the gentle creature 
foUowed, without leading, along the hard white 
walks, between the trim box borders. 

Sylvian looked at the warm red peach-walls, 
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the well-kept vineries and trim vegetable beds, 
then at the ivy-clad gables and quaint-carved 
chimneys of his old home, and he realised, with 
an unutterable pang, that all this fair inheritance 
might possibly be taken away from him, that 
he, the gay, prosperous, and (it must be acknow- 
ledged) somewhat wilful young master of Bar- 
tingdale, might háve to step down from his high 
pláce ánd become a humble dependant on 
another s bounty. 

" Nevěr," he cried passionately, clenching his 
hand and striking out at some unseen and 
imaginary opponents, ** nevěr will I eat the 
bread of dependence. Tli work, Til slavě !" 

There is rarely more than a step between the 
ridiculous and the sublime. Sylvian felt his 
hand encounter a warm, soft substance. He had 
hit poor Stella on the nose ! In comforting 
his favourite, he for the time forgot his troubles, 
and it was some minutes before he made his 
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way into the house, for the purpose of seeking 
his life-long comforter and counsellor — his 
mother. 

Mrs. Desparďs sweet face was pale as marble, 
as she sat in a high-backed armchair in the old 
oak-panelled dining-hall. To her right was old 
Mr. Cremyll, the familý lawyer, and on the 
hearth-rug, with his hands supporting his coat- 
tails, and his high coUar nearly cutting off his 
long ears, stood a thin white-faced little man, 
who had caution and cunning manifested in each 
crease of his faded countenance, and in every 
twinkle of his small weak eyes. 

" I think, ma'am, I think, sir/' said the stran- 
ger, "that I háve demonstrated, I know that I 
háve demonstrated " 

" Nevěr mind demonstrations, sir," put in 
Mr. Cremyll, in a short, sharp voice, " you mean 
to say; in fact, I háve, after looking over the 
proof which you háve been good enough to lay 
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before me, at present little choice but to say as 
you say, that this young man, your client, is 
veritably the grandson of my old friend and 
client, Mr. Despard, oí Bartingdale." 

** Exactly so, sir," said the man, releasing 
his coat-tails and beginning to beat an ac- 
companiment with his fingers to the conversa- 
tion. " I háve procured credible witnesses, 
people who emigrated from this very neighbour- 
hood some time before my young clienťs father 
left his home. These said people remember 
Mr. Richarďs first appearance in their part of 
Australia, and his courtship and subsequent 
marriage, They can speak to the death of 
Mrs. Richard Despard, and also to the identity 
of my young client with George Bartingdale 
Despard. He, my client, being in somewhat 
destitute circumstances, was compelled to accept 
service under one of these very people, and, 
encouraged by what they were able to telí him. 
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and very naturally and properly did telí him/' 
continued the little man somewhat fierily, " he 
came over to England, and, fortunately for his 
own interests, was advised to call upon me and 
enlist my services in his cause. You, sir, are a 
man of the world, I am another, and I am sure 
you will advise your client not to waste his 
money nor the income of the estate in useless 
and vexatious litigation," 

Mr. Cremyll, for once in his life, seemed 
unable to answer, He played with a paper- 
knife, hitched his chair out of the way of the 
sunlight, cleared his throat, looked round the 
room, and then, just when everybody was ex- 
pecting him to make an impressive speech. he 
crossed his legs and was still. 

I say " everybody," for to the party was now 
added another individual. Sylvian Despard 
had quietly entered by a side dooř, and was 
standing behind his mother's chair. He saw 
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at a glance what had happened, and he read 
his loss in Mr. Cremyirs face. Yet ín the hour 
of disappointment, nay, almost despair, the 
brave, maniy spirit rose in the laďs bosom, and, 
touching his mother's cold cheek with his warm 
hand, to let her know he was close by her side, 
he whispered to her not to fret, but wait and 
see what could be doně for the best. Mrs. 
Despard grasped her son's hand ; and thus those 
two, armed with each other s love and trust, 
turned, as it were, and faced their trouble. 

Together they took their íirst step, and then 
they passed gradually lower and still lower down 
into the deep valley of humiliation. 



CHAPTER IL 




•< BwtiwHERE did George Despard get his 

money for expenses ?" asked Mr. 
Cremyll abruptly. 

" That is a question/' returned the white-faced 
intruder, *'that is a question I am scarcely 
prepared to answer ; but I may say that a few 
friends in Australia, who had known Mr. 
George^s father, clubbed together and made up 
a little sum which, added to my young frienďs 
savings (for he is of a somewhat careful disposi- 
tion), brought him across here, and kept him 
going until he was fortunate enough to meet 
with me, and then, why then, being thoroughiy 
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persuaded of the honesty, straightforward- 



ness — " 



**And other virtues of your young client," 
broke in Mr. CremylI rather rudely. '* I see, 
sir, I see. With a laudable desire to help the 
oppressed, see wrong righted, etc, you háve 
been generoiis enough to risk some of your 
capítal on this little venture, and I doubt not/' 
continued Mr. CremylI, with a short satirical 
laugh, " that should this young man fail in his 
attempt on the Bartingdale estate, that you will 
be good enough, noble-minded enough, to dip 
again into your money-bags tosend Mr. George 
Despard back safely beyond seas." 

The man of law winced, but he soon 
recovered his self-possession, and began nursing 
his coat-tails again, and blinking his weak eyes. 

Poor Mr. CremylI ! he eyed Mr. Cleave as 
though he were some strange species of viper, 
and treated him with very scant courtesy. But 
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the old Iawyer's heart was very sore. He grieved 
for the bright, brave boy, who might be so 
suddenly knocked down from his high pedestal. 
He grieved for the sweet, gentle woman, who, 
from enjoying almost every comfort that wealth 
couid give, might háve soon to know the actual 
meaning of the bitter word pověrty. To Mr. 
Cremyirs mind the whole matter was plain, un- 
welcomely plain. He knew well that Mr. 
Cleave, as George Desparďs mean-Iooking 
adviser was called, must háve thoroughly satis- 
fied himself that his client would be able to make 
good his claim, or he would nevěr háve ventured 
a shilling in the matter. 

" He*s tóo cunning a rascal to risk his money 
on a mere chance/' groaned Mr. Cremyll, quite 
unaware that his complimentary opinion could 
be heard perfectly well by its object, who, how- 
ever, took apparently no notice of his professional 
frienďs polité tribute to his character, and 
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merely blinked his eyes the faster, and hugged 
his shabby coat-tails the closer, nevěr moving 
from his position on the hearth-rug. 

Mrs. Desparďs pale lips trembled. She 
looked up at Sylvian, and then helplessly across 
at Mr. CremylI. What couid she say ? 

A dead silence reigned for about half a minuté, 
and then Sylvian's clear voice pierced the still- 
ness : — 

** It seems to me that this is just a question 
of right and wrong. If it should prove that this — 
this George is my cousin, he is certainly the 
rightful owner of this pláce ; / am the interloper, 
and every moment that I live here and retain 
possession of this estate is a wrong to my cousin 
and dishonesty in me. I should not," said the 
boy, brushing back his bright curls from his hot 
forehead, and proudly drawing himself up to his 
fuU height, " I should not be worthy of the name 
of Despard could I hesitate for one moment to 
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set right the wrong which, it appears to me, we 
háve so long and unconsciously committed. As 
for you," said Sylvian, suddenly turning to Mr. 
Cleave, '' I do not děny that your presence is 
painful, dreadfully painful to me and to my 
mother, but I don't want you to think we are 
dishonest people, and angry at having to do 
what is right and just. If mother and I háve a 
líttle, ever so little, left of what we can call our 
own, we shall be glad and thankful — shan't we 
mother ? — to give up everything here to this 
Mr. George Despard, shouid he prove to be the 
rightful owner of Bartingdale. I know Mr. 
Cremyll is sorry about all this ; he has always 
been so good and kind to us," continued Sylvian, 
with a tremble in his voice ; " he is grieved to 
think of US being suddenly cast out into the 
world, but I am sure he thinks — I know he 
thinks — honour and fair-dealing above riches, 
and I would rather háve a good name and a 
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clear conscience than all the money in the 
world." 

I nevěr, in all my life, heard of Mr. Cremyll 
shedding a tear. He prided himself on his 
stoical demeanour, and aJways considered the 
least tendency to soft-heartedness or senti- 
mentalism as a disgrace to the human character ; 
but I do declare positively that, just as Sylvian 
had finished speaking, Mr. Cremyll vigorously 
applied his red silk pocket-handkerchief to his 
nose, and when, after some minutes, he per- 
mitted his face to become visible to the rest of 
the company his eyes were remarkably red, while 
on his cheeks were what, on an ordinary indivi- 
dual's countenance, I should at once háve set 
down as tears, but which, of course, on Mr. 
Cremyirs stern visage couid be certainly nothing 
but drops of perspiration, or something else 
highly proper and natural to a gentleman of the 
old lawyeťs firm and unsentimental character. 
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** Only children and fools cry," Mr. Cremyll 
had, the day before, informed his housekeeper, 
when she, in return for a good scolding, had 
thought to move him to pity and forgiveneSs 
by lapsing into a lachrymose condition. 

Mr. Cleave bowed, released his coat-tails, and 
began slowly rubbing his skinny hands together. 

" I think,*' he said in a soft purring tone, '4 
think this excellent young gentleman sees things 
in a very proper light; and now that he has be- 
haved so very nicely, so very properly, I will telí 
him a bit of news which he will be glad to hear. 
My client would be very sorry to do anything un- 
handsome by his relations, although they háve 
not, it must be confessed, acted the relations' 
part towards him. He is willing to allow the 
youth and his mother a respectable income, say 
fifty pounds per annum, and the use of a house 
on this estate, rent free." 

"The gamekeeper's cottage, mother," said 
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Sylvian, turning a white, pained face towards 
Mrs. Despard. He dared not trust himself to 
speak. He dared not refuse even the game- 
keeper's cottage, lest that loved mother of his 
should be left homeless and desolate without a 
pláce to lay her head. 

But Mrs. Despard rose and walked up to Mr. 
Cleave. **I want you to know, sir, that I agree 
with every word my son has said. Telí your 
client that should he prove to be the right heir, 
we will not stay here an hour longer than we 
can help, usurping the pláce and position which 
in that čase would be his by right. Of money 
we háve a little, a very little ; my dear husband 
was unfortunate in speculations before he came 
into Bartingdale, and indeed we were, as you 
know Mr. Cremyll, in sad trouble just before Mr. 
Reginald Despard died. For Sylviaďs saké, I 
should be very thankful for the fifty pounds a 
year, but we could only také it on the under- 
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standing that Mr. George Despard thinks we 
all three, my husband, Sylvie, and I, háve been 
thoroughly innocent in this matter, that we háve 
known nothing of his claims, and háve li ved and 
enjoyed the money and everything in the fuU 
belief that we were the rightful owners." 

" Well, madam," returned Mr. Cleave slowly, 
and looking anywhere but at his audience, *'you 
see, all things considered, it has rather an ugly 
look for you." 

*^And do you mean to say, you miserable 
pettifogging rascal," shouted Mr. Cremyll, who 
had sprung to his feet and began to bounce 
about like a cork or a shuttle-cock, "do you 
dare for the space of half a minuté to insinuate 
that this dear good lady whom I háve known 
and respected for the last twenty years, and her 
husband that I háve loved from a boy ; do 
you háve the consummate impudence to intrude 
yourself into this respectable house, and say 
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that they háve been party to any act that had 
a shade of dishonour about it ? " 

Mr. Cremyll was very close to Mr. Cleave. 
His face was so red, his demeanour was so 
fierce, that the attorney took alarm, and rushed 
across to the nearest dooř. Here, feeling safer, 
he paused, with his hand on the handle, quite 
prepared to také refuge in flight, if Mr. Cremyll 
continued his hostile demonstrations. 

^' Mr. Cremyll, for my saké, be quiet," implored 
Mrs. Despard. ''This person does not know 
anything about us. Someone has been telling 
him what is not true, and poisoning his mind 
against us." 

*' Indeed," said Mr. Cremyll grimly, and stop- 
ping short in his career, " then the sooner he is 
undeceived the better, and I think, ma am, that, 
unless you would like to háve bodily chastise- 
ment inflicted upon this individual, the best 
pian will be for someone to ring the bell and 
c 
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direct one oí your men to také him out by the 
collar and see him safely off the premises. Faugh ! 
I wouldn^t trust such a creature near the hat- 
stand, and certainiy not within half a mile of the 
spoons ! " 

''I protest/' cried Mr. Cleave, ^'against 
such vile insinuations ! I call all my clients to 
witness — " 

"Ay, ay/' muttered Mr. Cremyll, "a pretty 
parcel of scamps they'd be, if they turned up. 
rU warrant that glib tongue of yours is well 
known at Marlborough Street." 

" I call all my clients to witness/' quavered 
Mr. Cleave, " that my character is beyond 
reproach. I háve been — " 

'* You háve been standing the last five minutes 
and blocking up the way, man ! move out, can't 
you ?" Mr. Cleave turned sharply round, and, 
with a sigh of infinite reliéf, gave pláce to the 
tall, sunburnt stranger, whom, with a grin and 
a hov^, he introduced as Mr. George Despard. 
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No one who had known Richard Despard 
could doubt that his son stood in the old dining- 
room that day. Nay, more, if you glanced 
around at the rows of ancestral portraits in their 
various styles, from the time of Elizabeth down 
to the more modern, you might see repeated, 
again and again, the dark eyes, straight nose, 
clearly cut mouth, and clustering brown locks 
which distinguished their young descendant, as 
he stood in the doorway looking from one to 
another of the company upon which he had 
intruded. 

** I see," said he, with the old sneering ex- 
pression still marring his handsome countenance, 
and his strong brown fingers twitching some- 
what nervously, " I see my presence is not very 
welcome, and why should it be ? A poor drover 
is certainly not fit company for gentlefolk who 
háve slept softly and lived richly for years in a 
fine old hall-house, while the reál master was ofif 
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in the far country, eatíng when he could earn 
something, and going short when he couldn't. 
AU veiy proper and right, wasďt it ? " said he, 
with a mocking bow. '' Oh, you Christians," he 
continued in a louder voice, and bringing a 
clenched fist down heavily on the palm of the 
other hand, **you're a nice set, you are, for 
looking after yourselves. Don't let anybody 
talk to me again of religion as long as I live. 
None of your praying, sneaking folks here, 
once Trn master.'' 

Meantime a wondering and frightened crowd 
of servants had gathered in the halí, and 
were drinking in greedily all the new comer 
had to say. None of them dreamed for a 
moment what was the statě of the čase, that 
this was the master of Bartingdale, and that 
the " yóung squire " and his mother were about 
to be driven out with contempt by him, as 
interlopers and impostors. 
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Mr. CremylI, who had at last recovered him- 
self, stepped forward. " I think Mr. George 
Despard will be good enough to follow me into 
the library, where we can discuss this matter 
with more privacy. Mr. Cleave, if I háve been 
over hasty, I beg you to excuse me, but I háve 
been so surprised and grieved within the last 
couple of hours, that I háve almost lost the 
mastery of myself. Reynolds/' to the butler, 
" some luncheon, please, for these gentlemen." 

" With regard to luncheon/' said George Des- 
pard, with that samé insulting sneer still dwell- 
ing on his countenance, *' I agree to that, 
Cleave, as I háve had nothing to eat for the last 
three or four hours. As Tm master here, I 
suppose the expense will fall on me, eh, Cleave ? 
so I don't need to be squeamish. But if, old 
boy, you think that by eating a snack with us, 
yoďU wheedle us over into some sort of a 
compromise, I promise you beforehand that you 
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are mistaken. Trn quite willing to come forward 
and allow my kind relations a nice líttle retiring 
income, say fifty pounds a year or so, if they're 
pretty civil and turn out quietly, but I don't 
bind myself down to a single thing, do I, Cleave ?" 

"Certainly not, sir, certainly not," returned 
the legal adviser. 

Mr. Cremyll trembled with righteous indig- 
nation. He had a terrible reply ready at his 
tongue's tip, but he looked at poor Mrs. Des- 
pard and her son, and was silent for their sakes. 
He would not, by an angry retort, further incense 
the young despot against his two poor clients. 
He was determined to wrestle to the last, to 
keep for them a portion, however small, of the 
fair possessions which seemed to be surely slip- 
ping away from them. Gallantly swallowing his 
wrath, and trying to forget the outrage upon his 
dignity, Mr. Cremyll stepped across to a side 
dooř which led into the library, and beckoned to 
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George Despard and his comrade. The two 
foUowed rather unwillingly, and the dooř dosed. 
As he entered the library, the stranger cousin 
looked back at the boy whom he was about to 
displace. Their eyes met. Nevěr so long as 
he lived couid George Despard forget the ex- 
pression of Sylvian's countenance. "I guess," 
thought he, tuming away, " the younker s medi- 
tating revenge." 

It was all the work of a second or so. Next 
moment Sylvían and his mother were alone; 
alone with their great sorrow, and a great hope- 
less future stretching far, far away in front of 
them. There might háve been a death at Bar- 
tingdale Halí, all was so strangely still. Sylvian 
and his mother waited long for the strange 
party to break up in the library, but time passed 
on and the dinner hour approached ere that 
dooř, so eagerly watched, opened once more to 
the anxious listeners. Mrs. Goodair, the house- 
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keeper, who had been thirty years and more in 
the family, had vainly tried to persuade the 
sorrowful paír to také some sort of nourishment, 
and at last Sylvian, petulant, poor lad, with 
trouble and suspense, had issued orders that no 
one should be admitted to the room ; *'especially," 
he added, " Mrs. Goodair, with those horrid 
sandwiches and sherry. I think she 11 send me 
out of my senses" — which little compliment, 
on being repeated to Mrs. Goodair, had the 
effect of reducing the poor old dáme to a tearful 
condition, and driving her to a corner of her 
sitting-room, which she did not leave again for 
an hour or more, to the reliéf, I confess, of 
Sylvian and his mother. 

One, two, three, four, five, six ! The dooř 
opened, and Mr. Cremyll entered the room. He 
looked pale and worried, and in no haste to 
speak. 

Mrs. Despard had been lying for some time 
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on a low crimson-covered couch, and Sylvian 
had sat near her vainly trying to fix his atten- 
tion upon a volume of ''Punch/' 

As their friend entered, the two rose hastily 
from their places, and stood, with eager faces 
and tightly claspqd hands, to hear the important 
verdict which would háve such a tremendous 
effect upon their after lives. 

Mr. Cremyll seemed rather stupid. He 
spoke thickly, and the words came out in a dis- 
jointed fashion. '* I am come," said he slowly, 
'*to telí you that things look bad, very bad for 
our side. I háve weighed over every particle of 
evidence, háve traced it back to its very source, 
and throughout the whole I find not the least 
shade of discrepancy. This man, without doubt, 
is the owner of Bartingdale Halí." 

*'And we?" 

"Why,'' returned Mr. Cremyll in almost a 
wbisper, *' I haveheard that in the day of Goďs 
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east wínd ^ He stayeth His rough wind/ So 
may God show tenderness to you at this — '* 

The sentence was nevěr finished. There 
was a heavy sound of falling. Sylvian sprang 
to help — too latě ; and poor old Mr. CremylI was 
stretched white and speechless on the floor. 

Bells pealed through the house, servants 
rushed hither and thither, almost knocking each 
other over in their anxiety to offer help or hear 
news. Mrs. Goodair was frightened from her 
corner, and Reynolds out of his pantry. Many 
were the questions, and conflicting were the 
answers, until at last Perry, Mrs. Desparďs 
own little page, who had run all the errands 
and contrived in the trouble to make himself 
more useful than all the rest put together, was 
able to come out and inform the crowd coUected 
in the outer halí that ** Old Lawyer CremmuU 
was took in a fit, and the doctor had telegrafted 
to his partner to come as quick as he could to 
see him." 



CHAPTER IIL 

Thickleigh, 

4th October, 1876. 
Dear Mother, — ^When Aunt Věra left you this cottage at 
Thickleigh, no doubt she did it with a good motive. Dear 
old woman ! she had not much to leave, and it is very 
strange that you should come into your little possession just 
when we wanted a house ; but I must say that I think we 
should do better with a room oř two in a decent water-tight 
house, than with this tumble-down old habitation, however 
digniňed it may be to live in a house of our own. There 
is not a window in the house that fits ; the back dooř is oíf 
its hinges, while there is a perfect plague of cockroaches 
and mice. But nevěr mind, dear old mother, we háve each 
other, and we will do the best we can. The " fumiture " 
mentioned in Aunt Vera's will is certainly rather a limited 
set-out ; a bed suffering from dry-rot, a towel-roUer, and a 
kitchen table, a black oak sofa, oř "squab," as Mrs. 
Goodair would call it, and a warming-pan, black with damp 
and neglect I háve set up a brush this aftemoon and 
washed the front room floor, scrubbed the old table, and 
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I II I _ . 

made a good fire out of some wood I found in the back 
garden. The mattresses háve- arrived, and I hope, mother, 
you will forgive me when I telí you that I háve decided not 
to sleep at the inn, as you proposed, for I can make myseljf 
very comfortable, mother mine, and it is better — is it not ? — 
to savé at the " top of the sack." 

There is one thing for which I am anxious to prepare 
you. This morning, after I had paid up at the hotel and 
had my few things carried up to this pláce, I took a stroU 
round Thickjeigh, and found my šelf at the gate leading up 
to the Halí. As I stood flattening my nose against the iron 
rails, up came the lodge-keeper and got into conversation 
with me. He seems a civil sort of man, but I shall nevěr 
forget the look of calm unbelief which he bestowed on me 
when I remarked that a horše which was grazing on the soft 
turf much resembled my Stella. Looking me from bead 
to foot, and indulging in a pitying smile, he remarked, 
" Then I must be mistaken, young gentleman , I thought you 
were one of the parties coming to the little cot in Green 
Lané." 

Mother, I knew in a minuté what he meant. He thought 
I was a boastful, bragging ass, who was seeking by a little 
braying at the beginning to astonish the natives of this 
forsaken little pláce. I háve been so ušed to háve horses 
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and pets about me all my life, that it nevěr occurred to me 
that my remarks about Stella would be mistaken for an 
idle boast \ it just slipped. from my lips without my giving a 
thought to the eífect it might háve upon my listener. 

**'Now," continued the lodge-keeper, " if it wasn't against 
the rule, I might just let you step inside and look at the 
horses, but being as yoďre a stranger, of course, we can't 
bc too particular ; as the orders is — if yoďll look, young man, 
yoďll see 'em printed and hung up just inside my dooř — the 
orders is ' no stranger, nor beggar, nor itinerant musician, 
nor hawker, must be allowed within these here gates, without 
the speciál permission of Mr, Bonimow, the steward.' Now," 
continued my friend, with an attempt at jocularity, " as I can- 
not swear but what you may be one or ařiother of them 
very characters, it wouldn^t beseem me to invite you into a 
gentleman^s private park. I'm only a servant." 

"No," I retumed, "and I háve no wish to persuade a 
servant to be unfaithful to his charge. I do not suppose, my 
man, that I should find anything to particularly interest me, if 
I obtained the privilege of free entry here. The house, I am 
told, is old-fashioned and mean-looking, while your park is 
of small extent, and thinly timbered. I can see from here 
that the oaks are nothing like ours at Bartingdale." Again 
I could háve bitten my tongue out ! The moment I named 
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our old pláce, the lodge-keeper's ears pricked up, and he 
asked me, as eagerly as his sluggish nátuře and uncouth 
laboured speech would permit, whether I knew those parts. 
On my replying that I did, whatever, mother, do you think 
came out next? I know you will be grieved and disap- 
pointed to hear that our perseculor seems to háve hunted 
US down to our poor far-off pláce of refuge. John Ridson, 
as the lodge-man is called, pointed with one hand to a dear 
satin-coated beast, .which was grazing quietly within twenty 
yards of where I stood. " That," said he, " is a horše from 
Bartingdale, the renowned Stella, belonging to the young 
squire there. He comes this week-end for some hunting. 
He's great friends with our gentlemen here. The groom 
came on first with the horses, and he's contrived to let this 
one sprain itself somehow. The veterinary has turned it out 
to graze. What the young squire '11 say or do when he 
knows, I can't telí j show a fine temper, I'll warrant. But 
then we expect these things from the quality that are born 
to háve all their own way. Iťs diíferent with the likes of 
you or me.*' 

Oh, mother, how the angry pride swelled in my bosom, 
and I am ashamed to say that the hot tears fiUed my eyes 
and prevented my taking another look at poor Stella. 
I turned away from Ridson with a curt good morning, and 
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God alone knows the bitter and revengeful feelings that 
raged within me. It was only, however, for a few minutes. 
I tried to forget myself and my own aíTairs, and remember 
George Despard, as he was for so many years, toiling, 
suffering, and hungering often, in a far-oíf land, while I was 
rolling in luxuries which all along were not my own, but 
his, by every law of right, 

Certainly the lodge-keeper was not far wrong. If I am 
not an itinerant musician, or a hawker, I am, at any rate, a 
stranger and nearly a beggar. 

I think we can make ourselves very comfortable here. 
But certainly Thickleigh is like the worlďs end. I shall be 
I^roud to welcome you to it to-morrow. 

I hope you will not think I háve been cruel in writing 
such a description of our future home ; but I don't want 
you to expect a lot, dear mother, and then be disappointed. 
You know the old saying, " Blessed is he that expecteth 
nothing." Perhaps after all you will be agreeably surprised. 

Till we meet, good-bye, dear mother. — Ever your loving 
son, Sylvian. 

P.S. — I shall meet you at the Railway Station. 
You will be glad to hear the new servant does very well, 
but he is awfuUy short of crockery and clean towels. 
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Poor Mrs. Despard smiled through her tears 
as she read Sylvíaďs postscript. She could 
, through the letter trace the bitterness rankling 
in the boy*s heart. She could understand the 
ťieťce struggle which was going on between 
good and evil. " God grant," she whispered, 
**that the good may conquer, and that my son 
may, in forgiving insult and injury, také the 
best, the noblest revenge." 

Possibly, my readers, you are thinking that 
Sylvian had little to avenge ; that he and his 
mother were more the injurers than injured; 
that it was for George Despard, so long kept 
out of the enjoyment of his own, to complain ; 
but I know you would not hold such s^n opinion, 
had you been at Bartingdale on the day when 
Mrs. Despard or ** Madam" as she wasgenerally 
called, and Sylvian had walked out of their old 
prosperous home to wander like Hagar and 
Ishmael, until Providence showed them a pláce 
<9/5he]ter. 
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Poor old Mr. Cremyll had nevěr recovered 
his health since the day of his unhappy seizure. 
He lay from week to week, seeming scarcely 
conscious of what was passing around him ; and 
the doctoťs orders were that on no account 
whatever must the slightest reference be made 
to business matters in his presence. Mrs. Des- 
pard and Sylvian longed to see their faithful old 
friend and adviser once again, if only for a 
minuté, but it might not be. The very morning 
of the sad departure from Bartingdale, a letter 
arrived, saying that there was a change for the 
worse in the invalid*s condition, and it was 
feared the end was very near at hand. 

" It seems," sobbed Mrs. Despard, " as though 
God were trying us to the utmost. Everything 
is leaving us ; we are even losing our one friend 
who cared to serve us. If we had only a rela- 
tion or someone left who thought anything of us, 
and would advise us what to do, and stand up 

D 
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against thís cruel interloper! I don^t believe 
he's the true heir, Sylvian. A Despard would 
nevěr act so meanly, so cruelly. How he's 
watched us about, lest we should pack up any- 
thing that does not belong to us, and how he 
has countermanded every order that you or I 
háve given. He is master here, but he didn't 
engage these servants, and Trn sure we*re pay- 
ing them up to to-day. I can't believe they'll 
také service under such a wretch." 

*^ The king is dead, long live the king," re- 
marked Sylvian, with a feeble attempt at a smile. 

The mother and son were eating their last 
breakfast in the oak dining-hall. It was rather 
a damp, cold morning, and the housemaid had 
lighted a ťire in the large old-fashioned grate. 
How brightly it glowed, casting a warm ruddy 
light on the dark oak furniture, touching up the 
crimson in the Turkey carpet, and playing on 
the silver, china, and flowers v/hich adorned the 
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well-supplied breakfast table. Cook, who was 
just now crying into a frying-pan in which she 
professed to be cooking ham, had excelled her- 
self that morning in the culinary line, *^ which 
they shall také away a good recollection of me 
and the victuals, anyway " she sobbed, raining a 
fresh supply of tears on to a piece of ham which 
Reynolds was anxiously expecting for his break- 
fast in his pantry. He condescended at last to 
penetrate into the kitchen regions, and found 
Mrs. Cook in the condition just described. 

" Now, come, ma'am, come,** urged the stately 
man, '* consider your responsibilities, and what 
musť be the results if we all in a body give way 
in this weak-minded manner." 

This appeal, far from having the desired 
efifect, had the unexpected one of reducing poor 
Mrs. Cook to the verge of hysterics. Dropping 
into the nearest chair, and leaving both ham 
and frying-pan to také care of themselves, the 
queen of the kitchen burst into a flood of tears. 
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Mr. Reynolds was in a painful position, Fiz, 
fiz, went the ham ; it would certainly burn. John 
Reynolds was a man, and liked a good break- 
fast ; but he was also a butler, and he felt that, 
did he walk up in all the dignity of his office to 
that fire, and savé that rasher of ham, he would 
at once lose caste in the eyes of the ** domesticks " 
over whom he at present held almost unbounded 
sway. 

" My orders would nevěr be respected again," 
he soliloquised. ** They'd pin a dish-cloth to my 
coat-tail, or také some such liberties with me, if 
they saw me bettying over their kitchen fire. 
No ! my rasher may burn, and the pan may 
burn, but a butler must 'old up his position to 
his inferiors." 

Luckily for the pan ánd its contents, cook, 
finding that her tears produced no efřect on the 
hard-hearted butler, jumped up from her seat, 
and seizing the lonsr iron handle of her cooking 
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utensil, began vigorously shaking the ham about, 
poking the fir^ angrily, and every now and then 
indulging in audible remarks about "people 
tuming round on them as had kept and fed 'em 
for thirty year and more, and going a toadyin* 
to strangers as had walked in and robbed good 
harmless creeturs that had lived in the pláce, 
and spent their money as free as water when 
anyone needed help. Iťs not me," said Mrs. 
Cook, " as is going to stop and do for a wild 
Ingun as is ušed to worryin' raw meat, and eatin' 
his fellow-creeturs. Til warrant, when he fell 
short of dumb things. I nevěr did work for a 
foreigner, and I nevěr will ; no, not Sarah 
Gibbs ! " 

Mr. Reynolds forgot the ham, forgot his 
breakfast, and all else, in his sense of injury and 
outraged dignity. Stepping back against a 
cupboard, placing a thumb in each waistcoat 
pocket, and drawing himself up to his full 
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height, he enquired in as calm a tone as he 
oould assume, ^' what that allusion might mean ?" 

" It means," said cook, with a face which her 
exertions and emotlons had rendered a brilliant 
carmine, "it means, Mr. Butler Reynolds, as 
Trn ashamed of you kicking over the old 
master and missus, and taking up wíth a 
foreigner thaťs only been a few weeks in Eng- 
land, and knows nothing of our ways and 
doings. How he's learned so quickly to talk 
our language, I cannot guess ; however, I sup- 
pose these sort are desperate deep. But to 
think of you, Mr. Reynolds, as IVe always looked 
up to as the 'ead of all us servants ; to thínk 
as you should také up with this impostor seems 
very hard to me." 

" Now, Mrs. Sarah," said the butler very 
solemnly, "in the first pláce, I must telí you 
how astonished I am that a person with all your 
advantages, having been brought up as it were 
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under my own eye ; I must say, Sarah Gibbs, 
that I wonder you should disgrace yourself by 
speaking of a young English gentleman as a 
foreigner and a cannibal. But, worse and worse 
still, Sarah, to turn against one as has always 
dealt fair and honest with you, and as youVe 
always professedto look up to. Tm as faithful, 
I hope, to the family as you are, but right is 
right, and George Bartingdale Despard is the 
man. As for me, Sarah, Tm of no importance, 
but perhaps when you Ve leisure to look a 
little more into things and hear the rights, you 11 
not talk quite so hardly of me. But what does 
it matter, Tm only a toadyin' fellow, Sarah, that 
takés to strangers, and runs after new folks." 

Now cook had a great respect for the butler, 
and it was whispered in the servants' halí that 
she had matrimonial intentions towards him. 
While Reynolds was speaking she had time to 
cool down, and at the touching reference to 
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himselfas a " toadyin' fellow " she was almost 
moved agaín to tears. What scene would háve 
taken pláce, I cannot say, but just as the butler 
had concluded his speech, and was noting its 
effect upon his accuser, he received a summons 
to the dining-room. 

He found Madam ready dressed and cloaked 
for her journey, and Sylvian was busy at a side- 
table, strapping some books and newspapers 
together. Both looked up as their old servant 
entered, and Mrs. Despard drew ťowards her a 
little old-fashioned casket that had been her 
mother's. Unlocking it, and taking out a num- 
ber of small packets, she bid Reynolds come 
closer to the table. ** I want," said she, in a 
trembling voice, ** to give into your hands these 
little parcels ; they contain the amount of wages 
due to each one of the servants up to to-day. I 
háve added to each a present, a very little 
present, but as much as we can afřord, Reynolds, 
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just as a token of our regard for every one of 
you. My son and I thank you each one for 
your faithful services, and wish you all success 
and happiness wherever Providence may lead 
you. 

The butler fetched his salver and began to 
pláce the little white packets one by one upon 
it. As he did so, two great scalding tears 
suddenly fell upon the snowy table-cloth, while 
from under the broad expanse of waistcoat came 
the unmistakable sound of a sob. Ashamed 
of thís display of emotion, and afraid of breaking 
down thoroughly did he attempt to speak, John 
Reynolds hurried from the room and relieved his 
feelings by abusing a timid young footman who 
was venturing to look out at the halí dooř. 

*^ No doubt," said his superior, loftily, ** you're 
anxious for the * keb ' to come and fetch your 
missus away. 'Adn't you better step down to 
the post-office and telegram for him to come 
half an hour sooner." 
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** Tm sure," returned poor Richard, mildly, 
** I was only getting a breath of air ; all the 
samé I shall be very glad and thankful when all 
this bother is over ; the house is that miserable 
and melancholy I can't abide it/' 

*' No, young man, I reckon you re like the 
rest of your crew of town-bred jackanapeses ! 
Pleasure, pleasure, pleasure ; and nevěr content 
except the house is turned out of windows with 
company and junketings." 

With this cutting remark the butler retired 
tg his den. 

Haif an hour later the cab arrived at the dooř, 
Mrs. Despard and Sylvian were walking in the 
grounds, taking a last look at all their old 
favourite spots. Sylvian's heart and eyes fiUed 
as he looked at his old rabbit-hutch standing in 
the corner. How well he remembered its 
coming back from the carpenter s ! How he 
went down every day to see how the man was 
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getting on with his work, and what joy and 
triumph when at last it came home, and was 
placed in the little nook behind the old cheese- 
press. 

Then they had to pay their last visit (more 
painful than all else) to the stables. Stella 
lifted her beautiful head, and looked round at 
her young master. The sagacious beast knew 
that something was very wrong, and Sylvian 
fancied he saw tears in the large soft eyes. 
"Good-bye, my own pet," líe whispered, leaning 
his head on her glossy neck, and then the tears, 
which had been so long obstinately kept back, 
fell unchecked upon the satin coat of his 
favourite beast. Stella snuffed and rubbed 
her young master with her warm soft nose, and 
showed her sympathy as plain as a dumb creature 
could ; while the boy, forgetting time, train, 
journey, and all the uncertain future, gave way 
to the bitter grief of the hour. 
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How long he would háve thus remained I 
know not, had he not been roused by the voice 
of little Perry, who told him that the cab had 
arrived and Mrs. Despard was waiting to start. 

Slowly, and like one ín a dream, Sylvian 
wended his way back. He found his mother in 
the inner halí, seated on an old carved oaken 
chair, that had once belonged to Mary Queen 
of Scots, and had come into the Bartingdale 
family through some Caledonian ancestor. 
Round her the servants were ranged in a sort 
of semicircle ; all, I ought to say, savé Mrs. 
Goodair, who sat on a chair by her mistress's 
right hand, weeping, and Reynolds, who stood 
in front of Mrs. Despard, bearing in his hand a 
salver, on which lay a small parcel wrapped up 
in white páper. 

" I feel, madam," said the butler, clearing his 
throat and fixing his eye upon the stained win- 
dow under which Mrs. Despard was sitting, " I 
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feel we ought not to detain you more than a few 
minutes, but I beg in the name of all your ser- 
vants to thank you for your past great kíndness 
to US. With the exception of the young man 
Richard, who is but a newcomer amongst us, 
we havé all served you for a long time ; yes, 
even Bečky, the kitchen-maid, has been here 
eight years, come to-morrow." 

Here Bečky set up a wild howl of grief, and 
the rest of the women followed suit. 

** Silence, I request," said the butler in a severe 
tone, and frowning down this display of emotion. 
Then turning round again to madam, " I hope, 
ma^am, you'11 accept our good wishes in your 
new life, and at the samé time také this little 
gift, humble indeed, ma am, and not of the right 
sort to ofifer you, but I may say we háve been 
took by surprise in all this ařfair. We háve 
only made the collection this morning, and we 
hope, we all humbly hope, that you will purchase 
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whatever may be useful to you and our young 
master, We none of us feel ourselves capable 
of choosing a present for gentry in your posi- 
tion. We háve placed the little parcels con- 
taining the quarter^s salaries (poor Reynolds was 
far too grand to say wages) in thís Httle bundle. 
I may say the young man Richard desired to do 
like the rest of us, but, considering his youth and 
short service here, I háve not allowed him to 
do so. I would hke to add, ma*am, as we all in 
a body pass a vote of heavy censure on Mr. 
Cremyirs partner, as we don't think he has 
stood up for your rights as the old gentleman 
would háve doně. We consider, ma*am, begging 
your pardon, as all this should háve been better 
looked into, and fought out tooth and nail to 
the very last. Hoping you will excuse us, we 
all remain your true well-wishers and respectful 
humble friends." So concluding, Reynolds 
stepped backwards with great dignity, nearly 
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upsetting Bečky, the kitchen-maid, who was 
rather hard of hearing, and had crept up behind 
the great man's elbow, in order that she might 
drink in every word of his speech. 

Poor Mrs. Despard strove to speak, but the 
words seemed to die in her throat. Seeing that 
his mother was unable to control her emotion, 
Sylvian steppedforward,and, steadying his voice 
as well as he could, returned thanks for the kind 
offering and good wishes. ^* But I want, dear old 
friends," continued the lad, and as he spoke his 
white drawn face had a sudden faint flush of 
colour, **I want you to understand that Mr. 
CremylFs partner has been quite right and fair 
in this matter. He knows, and my mother and 
I know, that my cousin Mr. George Despard is 
the true owner of this pláce. We háve not 
given up hastily ; everything has been looked 
into carefully, and the proof has only been made 
clearer as we háve gene along. I do say that 
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the new squire has not dealt very gently with 
US, but you all know that he entertains the 
dreadful suspicion that we háve been cheating 
and robbing him all these years. I am sorry to 
say that he has spread this report in all direc- 
tions, and even poisoned the minds of some of 
our old acquaintances (I cannot call them friends) 
against us. No true friend of ours who has 
known my honest father and my dear innocent 
mother would believe such a horrible tale, but 
it is a reliéf and a comfort when so many are 
cold and hard towards us, to see from your kind 
hearty faces and your cordial words, that you 
believe and trust in us still. Good-bye, and God 
bless you all ! Now, mother dear," and the lad 
gently took his mother's arm and raised her 
from her chair. 

The servants divlded themselves into two 
lineš, and slowly the pair passed down, amid 
tears and hand-shakings, through the grand old 
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entrance nall, where the rows ot DesparJ ances- 
tors seemed to look down sorrowíuUy upoři the 
mournful exodus; down the great stone steps, 
on either side of whích blazed, in massive stone 
vases, the scarlet geraniums once Mrs. Des-. 
parďs speciál pride and pleasure, out, out, on 
to the broad white walk, on which waited a 
rumbling old cab which was to také the two 
poor wanderers on the first stage of their journey. 
So they drove out through the trim pleasure 
grounds gay with flowers, along the cool green 
avenue, and out through the great entrance- 
gates. The lodge-keeper's wife was standing 
with her apron to her eyes, and the man thrust 
a horný hand through the cab window and bid 
them both " God speed." Then the gates were 
closed, and the two were out in the world. 

*' He's taking the wrong turn/' said Sylvian, 
in a hušky voice, as the man, instead of driving 
on towards the station, suddenly urged his 

E 
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horše up a side lané which led to the church. 

*' No, my boy, I thought I would like to go 
just once more to look at your dear father s 
grave. Who knows, Sylvie, whether I may 
háve the opportunity of coming again for long 
enough ! We shall be nearly beggars," said the 
poor woman, tryíng to smile through her tears, 
" and we shall háve to be * dreadfully careful,* as 
you ušed alway to threaten to be when you 
were a little boy, and got your pocket-money on 
a Monday morning. I remember you were 
invariably out at the elbows by a Wednesday 
afternoon, and wanted me to lend you sixpences." 

** Which you nevěr would, little mother. 
Well ! perhaps your lessons with regard to 
economy took deep root in my youthful mind. 
I hope they may spring up and bear good fruit 
now that I need to look carefuUy after the 
pounds, shillings, and pence." So saying, 
Sylvian sprang from the cab, which had stopped 
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at a little style leading into the churchyard, and 
helped his mother to descend. 

When the Despards reached that part of the 
yard which from time immemorial had been the 
speciál burying-place of the family, they found to 
their surprise somebody awaiting their arrival. It 
was their old silver-haired rector who was waiting 
to give them his last blessing and good wishes. 

**I knew, my dear, you would come here 
at the last minuté," said he, clasping both 
Mrs. Desparďs hands in his. " I made my boy 
Ned wheel me down here, and leave me for 
twenty minutes or so, that I might háve a 
chance of speaking a word or two freely to my 
two friends whom I may nevěr see again. Tm 
getting a very old man, my dears, eighty-one 
this coming Christmas, should it please God to 
spáre me until then, but my heart is very sore 
for you both. You are starting out, and but 
badly provided, I fear, I greatly fear, into a new 
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and hard world. If you would but let me help 
you a little, just a little, in any way I can, I 
should feel so much happier, I should indeed. 
If you would but háve stayed at my house until 
you had time to turn yourselves round ! Sylvian 
tells me you are stopping a week or two in 
London, and then — ' 

*' We go to a little house at Thickleigh-ín-the- 
Wilds, which my Aunt Věra has lately left me, 
together with some furniture." 

*^Thank God, you háve a roof over your 
heads ; and now, my dears, kneel, kneel ; the old 
man cannot, but he will pray with you and for 
you, that you may begin your new liíe with no 
bitterness rankling in your hearts, but striving 
to bless and forgive your enemies, and to say 
with our Great Exemplár, ' Thy will be doně.' " 

Mrs. Despard was already kneeling, with her 
hands clasping the low iron railing which pro- 
tected her husbanďs tomb, and her slight frame 
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shaking with her passionate sobs of grief. 

Sylvian neither knelt nor spoke, but at last, 
seeíng that the kind old vicar was looking won- 
deringly at him over his spectacles — ^' How 
can you expect me to pray," cried the lad, 
wildly, "I feel hard, hard as the nether mill- 
stone. I don't want to bless and forgive ! I 
wish in my heart I could bring some mischief 
on George Despard. I say iťs all right and 
fair, but I hatě him all the samé, and if I knelt 
down praying I should only be wishing him to 
be punished for his hardness to me and my 
mother. Iťs bad enough to lose all one has, 
without being hunted out as a thief and an 
impostor. Oh ! Mr. Venn, you don't need to 
shake your head ; you know as well as I do how 
this fellow has gone about trying to let us down 
in all the country round. What is poverty 
compared to disgrace and a tarnished name ? " 

Mr. Venn's mild blue eyes were filled with 
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tears. He glanced first at the sobbing mother, 
who looked like the poor trailing ivy which some 
blustering wind has blown from the sheltering 
wall ; then at Sylvian, who stood up Hke some 
young sapling, proud and brave enough, truly, 
but rocked and strained by the wild gusts of 
grief and passion. 

There Í3 a time for speaking, and a time when 
it is good to be silent ; and Mr. Venn, remem- 
bering the words of the wise man, did not 
answer poor Sylvian's burst of bitter words. 
" God help him/' muttered the kind old man, 
^* he has enough to bear without one reproving 
word of mine to add to his burden." 

Mrs. Despard rose from her knees, puUed her 
veil down over her face, and taking her old 
frienďs hand, murmured good-bye. '* I thought," 
said the poor woman, '* that you would perhaps 
háve said a word of prayer for me and Sylvian. 
We need a little comfort, oh, so badly ! " 
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" My dear/' said the old man, in a weak, 
trembling voice, " my heart is so full, I scarce 
can speak. I pray God to go forth with you and 
the boy, to bless you with his richest blessings, 
to comfort you with such comfort as kings and 
princes cannot give, to guide you with His 
counsel, and afterwards receive you both to His 
glory. In the name of my Great Master I 
would bless you both ; yea, and ye shall be 
blessed." Then calling Sylvian to his side, 
with one hand on the laďs shoulder and the 
ether raised to heaven, the old man prayed, 
" God grant him grace to forgive." 

So those three parted, nevěr more to meet 
together in this world of joys and sorrows. The 
grass was green, and the daisies were blooming 
on the old vicaťs grave, ere Sylvian Despard 
entered Bartingdale churchyard or saw his 
father's tomb once more. 




CHAPTER IV. 

ERE we are," críed Sylvian merrily, 
as he unlocked the dooř of their little 
house and led his mother across the threshold. 
A warm glow greeted the weary traveller, for a 
bright fire was burníng in the old-íashioned 
grate, and a tiny tin kettle was steaming a wel- 
come to its mistress. In front of the fire 
Sylvian had spread a gaily-striped carriage-rug, 
by way of a carpet, and in the middle of it he 
had placed the big old kitchen table, which was 
as white as his scrubbing could make it ; as to a 
tablecloth, it was conspicuous, I confess, by its 
absence, but Sylvian had doně his best to make 
amends for the deficiency by spreading out a 
clean newspaper. Of plates, I háve also to 
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acknowledge there was an entire absence. The 
cottage loaf reposed on the impromptu table- 
cloth ; the quarter of ready-cooked ham remained 
in the little papěr bag in which the confectioner 
had placed it, with a broad hint that for such a 
humble purchase it could scarcely be expected 
he should find a wrapper. " You ought to bring 
a hold páper, my boy," he had patronisingly 
told his customer, and next moment, turning 
to Mrs. Gain, of the Green Lodge, some half- 
mile out of the village, had begged to be allowed 
to send his boy up with a penny worth of parsley 
for the dinner-sauce. But then Mrs. Gain was 
Mrs. Gain, as the confectioner would háve told 
you, and Sylvian — well, of course, you see 
business is business ; and Sylvian slipped away 
down the dark street and into his little parlour, 
to finish the preparations for his mother s arrival 
at home. I forgot to mention that our young 
friend had laid ih a little store of candles, and 
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had been shamefully cheated at the crockery 
shop of Thickleigh over a couple of candle- 
sticks and two cups and saucers, But what 
should a young country squiře be expected 
to know about housekeeping ? He managed 
wonderfuUy well, póor fellow. Love quickened 
his feet and sharpened his senses to get comforts 
for his mother. That samé love sweetened the 
poor meal for the two that evening, and helped 
them each at parting, for the other s saké, to 
bid a cheerful good-night. 

You must háve judged, my readers, that 
Sylvian and his mother possessed but a very 
slenderly stocked purse. Eke out the money 
as they would, děny themselves as they might 
and did, at each week-end their faces lengthened, 
as they saw what a terrible chasm another seven 
days* expenses had made in their little store. 
Then there were so many little matters they 
had needed to make themselves commonly 
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decent and comfortable — a bit of cheap carpet 
for their parlour floor, a pair of chintz curtains, 
a table, and two or three chairs. These they 
had been obliged to buy, and to Sylvian*s 
frightened eyes it seemed as though the store 
would hardly hold out another month. 

** Iťs of no use, mother," said he, one morning 
as they sat at breakfast, " I must get work. I háve 
written to every friend likely to pay attention to 
US, and the answer is always the samé, that they 
will bear my application in mind, and should 
anything likely to prove suitable turn up, they 
will at once let me know. By the time any- 
thing suitable does turn up, we may háve had to 
turn altogether out of house and home. A man 
has been about some sort of rate this morning, 
and they telí me we may be glad if we are not 
served with a notice to repair the asphalting in 
front of this house. No, mother, as I cannot 
meet with anything suitable, I must be content 
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to také something unsuitable, and make the 
best of it. If it were not for you, Td enlist or 
go to sea. It seems to me as though there 
were scarcely any pláce welcome to me in all 
this wide world. Nay, mother, don't look so 
pale, l'm not going to leave you ; but don't be 
ashamed, the man who collects the dust and 
lighting rate, and acts as clerk to the committee, 
told me yesterday that he was leaving, and I'm 
determined to apply for the post. Oh, mother, 
don't cry nor be ashamed ! Isn't it far better to 
be an honest worker, however humble, than 
an idle drone content to také things as they 
come r 

Poor Sylvian ! 

Meanwhile, what had George Despard been 
doing ? As Sylvian and his mother drove out 
of the gates of Bc^rtingdale, the new master 
approached his home by a short cut across the 
park. He did not look very hilarious ; his eyes 
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were fixed on the ground, and, for once, the 
disagreeable sneering smile had left the dark 
and unrelenting face. Walking up the steps 
and into the entrance-hall, he came suddenly 
upon the group of servants, who had not yet 
dispersed, and were discussing mournfuUy the 
merits and sorrows of their latě master and 
mistress. The Squire looked first wonderingly, 
then scornfully, at the assemblage. He 
tapped his leg impatiently with a short cane 
which he carried, and then, finding no one made 
a move, " Now, boobles," cried he angrily, 
** clear out, will you ? And you, old codger," 
turning to Reynolds, **fetch me something to 
drink, will you ? What, in the name of mischief, 
do you mean, standing, the pack of you, gaping 
and staring at me ? Clear out, I say, and let 
me háve no more of this waterworks business. 
The first one that treats me to it again marches 
out at a minute's notice. Remember Tm a 
Despard, and shall keep my word ! *' 
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" With regard to that, sir," returned Reynolds, 
coughing behind his hand, and looking round to 
his fellow-servants for support and confirmation, 
*' with regard to your service, sir, that we all, 
with the exception of the young man Richard, 
decline respectfully to enter. Our latě mistress 
paid US up to to-day, and we shall be glad to 
depart from under this roof, sir, before the day 
is out." 

George Despard gave a loud, hard laugh. 
^^ Oh, you pack of fools," he sneered, " to carry 
the feud to the point of giving up your good 
places, just to špite a man for coming into his 
own. Iťs your English prejudice." 

" Nay, sir," said the butler, earnestly, 
*' although you háve not been born on English 
ground, nor been reared up in luxury like our 
young squire Sylvian, you are, I will say, every 
inch, outwardly, the gentleman, and as high-bred 
and bold-looking to look at as he is. But iťs 
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the heart, sir, the heart and the mind. No one 
blames you for taking whaťs your own, and no 
one stuck up for you more on that point than 
him you' ve turned out ; but a man, Mr. Des- 
pard, a man who can use a widow and a father- 
less lad as you háve doně, is not likely to be a 
faithful friend or a good master." 

George Desparďs face had been gradually 
lowering as the butler spoke, and the frown had 
grown darker and darker upon his brow. 
" Now, look here," said he savagely, and point- 
ing to the hall-door, " in half-an-hour you tramp 
out of this house, the whole lot of you, bag and 
baggage, excepting my one servant who chooses 
to stick by me. Which is the fellow ?" 

"The young man Richard," returned Rey- 
nolds solemnly, and turning to head the pro- 
cession of servants to the back regions. 

'* Then, bringme a sherry and soda, Richard," 
commanded the new Squire, walking into the 
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dining-hall and flinging himself down on a sofa, 
that samé sofa on which Mrs. Despard once lay 
waiting to hear from the mouth of Mr. Cremyll 
the fate of herself and Sylvian. 

The " sherry and soda '' was long ín coming, 
and just as the Squire, with an exciamation of 
impatience at the delay, was about to spring to 
his feet and pull the bell, a chinking of glass 
made itself heard, and Richard appeared with 
the tray, on which was the desired refreshment. 

** Mix for me," came order number two. 
Richard did as he was bid, and then stood in a 
not particularly respectful attitude, watching his 
superior swallow the draught. I think the 
Squire could not háve felt very easy under the 
scrutiny, for he desired his dependent to reach a 
glass from the side-table, and help himself to a 
dose of sherry and sodawater. " You'll find me, 
Richard," quoth the new master of Bartingdale, 
"you'll find me not a bad sort to deal with, 
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provided you always do as I say, and ask no 
questions ; but don't dare to get into my way, 
else you'Il be kicked into the ditch, with perhaps 
rather less ceremony than the young cub thaťs 
had to turn out this morning." 

Richard was a timid young man, not only 
morally but physically . H e glanced round the big 
deserted-looking room, then at the tall swarthy- 
browed stranger, and wished himself safely 
back in the servants' halí. " I was thinking, sir, 
by your leave, that I was in no way inclined to 
remain here. If Mr. Reynolds hadďt been so 
haughty, and put my spirit up against saying as 
he said, I should háve resigned when the others 
did. I did not mean to stay under.Mr. Rey- 
nolds, if things had been different, and you 
hadn't come, and should háve given notice to 
Madam. To-day the butler was that hasty 
with me, and ordered me to come in and give 
notice with the rest, that I made up my mind 

F 
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rd turn stupid, and show I was not going to 
be drove about like a little boy." 

George Despard had been slowly líghting a 
cigár. As the footman finished speaking, he 
raised hímself up, and looked earnestly in the 
maďs face. When had he heard that voice 
before ? Sometime in far-back years. Where 
had he seen that face ? The answer to the 
latter questíon was ready. Looking across at 
the long oak-framed mirror, just opposite the 
Gouch, George Despard beheld his own reflec- 
tion ; then he turned again to the face which 
had puzzled him, and he beheld an edition, 
milder, and if I míght use such a word, flabbier, 
but still an edition of himself. 

Puffing away slowly at his cígar, the Squire 
turned matters over in his brain. Then, rising 
to his feet and facing Richard Jones, he laid a 
heavy hand on the footman's shoulder. '* A 
Despard should stick to a Despard," said he, 
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— 

*' when he ofifers to behave well to him, and you 
are a fool for refusing. You don't need to stam- 
mer and stutter and děny it. I know perfectly 
well who you are. YouVe a son of that rascal 
Joe Despard, who ran ořf to Australia years ago. 
He'd made England too hot to hold him, and 
he must needs bring himself and all his good 
qualities out to trouble honest folks in the bush. 
Even that wasn^t big enough for him, and we 
hunted him out of our parts. I nevěr heard 
where he settled, but people said he had made 
off to England. I should know you among a 
thousand as Joe's son. You ve his stammer to a 
turn, and the samé shifty way of looking round 
before you speak. By the way, I hope you 
don't inherit all your beloved parenťs qualities ; 
if you do, I should be finely helped up with 
such a man Friday, and must really beg to 
withdraw my offer." 

Richard flung himself on his knees. " For 
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great píty's saké, sir, doďt betray me," he 
groaned ; '* my father s sins háve folio wed me up 
and down everywhere. IVe been like a hunted 
hound. If you knew Joe Despard, youU be 
sure he had every penny I could earn, as long 
as he lived. I was beaten, abused, starved, and 
had to see my mother being killed by inches 
with cruelty and starvation. When father died, 
folks said it was a blessing the world was rid 
of such a monster. But, oh, sir, Tm trying 
to live respectable, I am indeed ! Don't, 
don't, for mercy's saké, let on Trn Convict 
Joe's son. I should nevěr get a crust to my 
mouth or a shelter to my head again. TU go 
right away and not disgrace the family. An old 
lady in London persuaded Madam to také me, 
but I nevěr guessed I was coming into my 
father's own family, and nobody knows, indeed, 
nobody knows but why Tm plain Richard Jones. 
You won't betray me ? " 
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** Pooh, man," returned the other, not un- 
kindly, ''Trn not so hard as to kick a dog thaťs 
so down in the ditch as you are. Let me see, 
I cannot quite remember how we are related to 
each other ; somethíng very far removed, but, 
cousin mine, suppose you sink down again 
into plain Richard Jones, and hold your peace. 
If you can settle your mind to do this, and 
nevěr to make an ass of yourself by hinting at 
grand relationships, you can háve a very good 
berth with me. So long as you keep faith, so 
do I. I can reward good service handsomely. 
If you play me falše, you will only háve to turn 
out again and get your living in the world as 
Convict Joe's hopeful son. With this poisoned 
shaft, the Squire lounged across the room, and 
stood in front of the mirror. " By Jove," he 
murmured, ** the likeness is astonishing. By 
the way," he continued, turning round to his 
newly discovered relation, " a fellow that 
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Cleave introduced me to in town has asked 
me down to his pláce, and, Jas all your swells 
seem to háve their body servants in these days, 
you might go with me. Not that I expect this 
man will be able to go in for everything in 
style. Trn morally sure that Cleave was help- 
ing him to borrow money to pay his gambling 
debts. Perhaps he thinks Tm a fresh-caught 
gander that he can trap into playing and 
betting down at Thickleigh — but — " 

"Thickleigh, sir, did you say Thickleigh?" 
broke in the footman, eagerly. 

" Well, what of that ? " demanded the master 
sharply, and giving his questioner a keen 
searching glance. " I hope there are none 
of your father's precious acquaintances out 
there. But no, I think yoďre not such an 
ass as to want to look up any of that lot. 
Remember, though, no deep tricks, Tom, 
Harry, Joe, or whatever your name may be. 
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Youre no match for me. A man who has 
fought for a fortuně and got it, ísn't.very likely 
to sleep with both eyes shut. You couldn't 
cheat me of a shilling, without my finding you 
out, and TU warrant Fd run you to earth if I 
wanted you, in whatever corner of the world 
you might háve hidden yourself But come, 
háve you made up your mind ? Now or nevěr !" 

" I will thankfully stay, sir," returned the 
footman in a humble tone, and turning to leave 
the room. 

"Thought you would," laughed the Squire. 
" Downy Joe's son was sure to know on which 
side his bread was buttered. You held off a 
little at first, I guess, to make better terms, eh ? 
You nevěr thought I should be able to telí you 
who you were, and name my own price." 

**Well," soliloquised George Bartingdale 
Despard, Esquire, as he lit another cigár and 
lay back again on the sofa, '* I shall at least háve 
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one person tied by self-interest and fear to be 
faithful to me. If money, good blood, and 
decent appearance don't carry the day, and win 
popularity in this country, why, ťm very much 
mistaken, and had b^tter háve stopped where I 
was in the bush." 





CHAPTER V. 
11^'EBiT was meeting day for the Dust and 
1^^^ Lighting Committee at Thickleigh, and 
what a day amongst days it was, that i6th of 
December, 1876 1 Great was the excitement 
among the populace, large was the attendance 
of members of that important body — the Thick- 
leigh Dust and Lighting Committee. There 
was so much important business to be transacted. 
Mr. Simkin was to propose, and Mr. Blueskin 
was to second, that an address, signed by all 
the influential inhabitants of Thickleigh, and 
praying Her Majestyto do her utmost to suppress 
Electric Lighting, Telephone, and such lUce 
Companies, should be presented to the Queen ; 
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while Mr. Pintax had solemnly warned Mr. 
Simkin and Mr. Blueskin that he and Mr. 
Colekit intended not only to oppose the pre- 
sentation of such an address, but also to move 
that there should be drawn up and forwarded 
to Her Most Gracious Majesty, a petition 
strongly in favour of the companies before 
named, and praying for the Royal encouragement 
and support to be given to them at all times and 
under all circumstances. 

Party spirit ran high that day. Mr. Dowling, 
the ironmonger, went so far as to telí Mr. Gig 
the grocer, that he was not his idea of a trades- 
man or a Christian, while Mr. Gig retorted that 
he'd rather be reckoned a Dutchman or a 
cannibal than be like some tradesmen and 
Christians he could name. 

I háve said that the good folks of Thickleigh 
were working themselves up into a statě of 
fierce excitem,ent over the rival petitions to be 
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addressed to the Sovereign Lady of our United 
Kingdom ; but I háve been forgetting another 
great and important piece of business which had 
to be transacted, and which was a matter of 
great interest and excitement to a certain friend 
of ours, Sylvian Despard, once Squire of Bar- 
tingdale, but, on that duli December afternoon, 
a poor and excited supplicant for the post of 
coUector to the Thickleigh Dust and Lighting 
Committee — duties light, salary exceeding small, 
disagreeables numerous, chance of future pro- 
motion highly improbable. 

There were only three candidates for the 
vacant office. One was a tall, thin man, with 
small means and an exceedingly large family; 
the second was a short man with a round rosy 
face and a merry, comfortable expression, which 
satisfied you at once that he possessed and 
thoroughly enjoyed pretty well of thís worlďs 
good things ; the third was Sylvian Despard. 
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Mr. Maule, the fírst candidate, was exceed- 
ingly nervous and excited. His mind was full 
of eight starved-looking faces and badly-filled 
mouths that he had, left behind him that morning, 
and the thought of all that hung upon his being 
siiccessful, made the poor fellow tremble and 
stutter, so that he was scarcely able to answer 
the questions which were put to him. 

The rival candidates were not admitted 
together into the dread presence chamber. One 
by one they were taken in and introduced with 
the greatest ceremony by Hogg, the porter, just 
as if they had been utter strangers, and as 
though every one in Thickleigh did not know 
every one else's name and business better than 
he did himself. 

Maule came out first. Sitting down in the 
nearest chair he could find, the lank man rubbed 
his forehead with an old red cotton handkerchief ; 
then, burying his face in his hands, he sat 
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motionless, awaiting the verdict which might 
mean food and a bit of comfort for his poor 
home, or else disappointment, despair, and the 
bailiffs after next rent day. 

**Captain Chirk/' and our rosy friend, who 
had been part owner, once on a time, of a small 
fishing smack, and had proudly dubbed himselí 
** Captain" ever since, rose and walked into the 
presence chamber. 

Everyone knew Chirk and his belongings, 
and, as much generally gets more, the committee 
were greatly in favour of the second candidate. 
Mr. Simkin, who was anxious to get this part 
of the business over, and to plunge into the 
colloquial battle with Messrs. Pintax and Colekit, 
proposed that the appointment should be made 
at once; "for," said he, looking with a heavy 
smile of approval at Chirk's rosy, hearty-looking 
face and round comfortable figuře, '* Mr. Chirk 
is a substantial man, gentlemen, one not in 
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need, I may say, of such a post, and who could 
give, not that we should need it, gentlemen, I 
am sure, except as a matter of form, froni 
Mr. Chirk — a substantial guarantee. Now, as 
for Mr. Maule, gentlemen, we háve all known 
him a long time, and I am sure háve nevěr 
heard anything to his disadvantage, but business 
is business, gentlemen, and, as public men, we 
are bound to act as we think best by the public 
interests. Our friend Mr. Wyvicombe has very 
kindly, very generously, offered to be bound for 
Mr. Maule up to a certain amount, but I think, 
gentlemen, that in the interests of the town, we 
are bound to select Mr. Chirk, who, as I háve 
said, is a substantial man, and who, not being 
really in need of such a post, gentlemen, is all 
the more likely to uphold it with dignity and 
firmness, as well as to give satisfaction to us 
and the generál public, who, gentlemen, as we 
know, háve their eyes and attention upon us 
and our every action." 
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Mr. Simkin sat down, evidently looking upon 
the matter as settled. He knew that three, at 
any rate, of his colleagues were anxious to get 
the matter over, and would not waste time 
bandying words over the rival merits of Messrs. 
Maule and Chirk. As to Sylvian, poor fellow, 
his čase seemed to be entirely forgotten, until 
Hogg, in solemn toneš, enquired whether ** the 
youth " should be told he might go home, upon 
which Mr. Gig, who had been burning for some 
chance of distinguishing himself, stood up, and 
bestowing what he considered a terrible and 
reproving gáze upon the presumptuous porter, 
quavered out in his thin cracked voice, '' certainly 
not, Hogg, certainly not. Bring thexyouth in. 
Business zs business ; none of your hole-and- 
corner work, gentlemen," continued the grocer, 
glaring fiercely over his spectacles, first at Mr. 
Dowling and then at Mr. Simkin, to oppose 
whom, upon every point or proposal, reasonable 
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or unreasonable, that that gentleman might 
choose tobring forward, he had solemnly pledged 
himself, not only to a crowd of generál admirers 
and supporters, amongst whom were some of 
his best customers, but to another and still 
greater authority who ruled in the grocer's 
house and home ; an authority against which he 
had nevěr dared to rebel since first hecameunder 
its influence — that of his wife. Poor Gig, his 
better half was currently described as having 
" a temper of her own/' '* And very glad am I, 
Gig, that it ts all her own/' quoth Mr. Dowling, 
derisively, one day, ** I should be very sorry to 
share it with her, or t6 think any of it belonged 
to my missus ; the samé house wouldn^t hold 
her and me if it did." 

Gig nevěr complained, and I think that 
perhaps the poor persecuted grocer, in his 
humble, faulty way, was striving blindly to foUow 
after the Great Exemplár, who has bid us each 
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to také up our own peculiar cross, and, bearíng 
it, to meekly follow Him. 

Sylvian was weary with waiting, when Hogg 
at Ia$t appeared in the líttle dark ante-room, 
and with a glance of pitying patronage bade 
him follow him into the committee-room. 

Mr. Chirk was sitting now, and " passing the 
time of day " with a few of the members with 
whom he was in the hábit of smoking a friendly 
pipe. Mr. Simkin had already congratulated 
him on his promotion to oíifice, and even Mr. 
Gig, after his little attempt at asserting his 
individuality, had entirely subsided, and was 
engaged in an interesting discourse with Mr. 
Colekit, on the ruinous rise of the price of sugar, 
and the pressing necessity for a radical reform 
in all our laws relating to trading matters in 
generál, and to the grocery business in particular. 

*' Protection's the word, sir," quoth Mr. 
Colekit. 
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^* Right you are, sir," returned the grocer. 

^' The young man, Sylvian Despard," an- 
nounced Hogg, and our hero [well, reader, I 
acknowledge he is mine] stepped forward to 
receive his sentence. 

I think Reynolds, and the rest of the Barting- 
dale retinue, would scarcely háve recognised the 
** young squire," as he stood that morning in the 
dusty office of Thickleigh Town Halí. Pale 
with anxiety, spáre from the want of common 
comforts and decent food, the tall, wasted-looking 
youth who stood trembling in the committee- 
room, formed a strange contrast to the bright, 
brave boy, who but a little, such a little time 
before had ridden along the Stone-cross road, 
light of heart, joyous of spirit, dreamy in his 
deep content, until he met with trouble, disap- 
pointment, and despair ; all as it were drawn 
together and dealt out unsparingly by a despot 
hand, the hand of George Bartingdale Despard. 
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There are some moments in our lives when 
the smallest and most insígnificant of trifles 
thrust themselves upon our notice. The 
criminal awaiting his sentence will observe the 
dust on the dock-railing, or the knot in the 
plank beneath his feet ; the drowning man will 
see before him, with an awful vividness, the 
green rush which bends towards him and 
mocks his last great struggle ; the dying man, 
as we know, can turn and greet the warbler 
which perches on his window-sill, and looks ín, 
innocent and unconscious, upon the last dread 
scene. So poor Sylvian, who knew that hope 
and comfort, food and raiment, a home and 
shelter for his widowed raother and himself, 
hung on the issue of his application, could notě 
the stained walls, the ill-washed floor, the 
cracked window, and even the hob-nails in Mr. 
Dowlings boots, in the few seconds which 
elapsed between his entrance to the shabby 
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room and the delivery of the decision of the 
gťeat Thíckleigh Dust and Lighting Committee. 

Reader, háve you ever known disappoint- 
ment ? Háve you ever wound yourself up to 
some great and disagreeable task and suddenly 
realised that your sufferíng, your effort, has been 
in vain ? 

Mrs. Despard was spreading the cloth for the 
poor dinner, praying in her heart that her boy 
might be supported in his trial. Nevěr did she 
dream that his suit might be unsuccessful. To 
her the mortification, the humiliation on Sylvian's 
side, was all that need be taken into considera- 
lion ; the town would be glad, proud, she was 
sure, to welcome her boy to its arms as one of 
its servants. **And," said the poor woman, 
tearfully, to herself, **they will nevěr repent 
their choice." 

The shabby little front dooř opened ; there 
was a sound of heavy, shambling footsteps. 
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Mrs. Despard looked round, saw her boy, and 
read the truth in his poor drawn face. Sitting 
down by the fireside, she beckoned him towards 
her, and Sylvian, burying his face in his mother's 
lap, was not ashamed to sob out his anguish and 
despair. 

But it was not until he lay in his narrow bed, 
in the dark little room which had been parti- 
tioned, once on a time, ofF the one good bedroom 
(his mother^s) to form a closet for wardrobe 
purposes — it was not until then, when his mother 
came to give him her "good-night" kiss and 
blessing, that the boy confessed what had been 
the last drop in the bitter cup which he had had 
that day to swallow. 

Just as Mr. Simkin had stood up to com- 
municate to Sylvian the views of the committee, 
two individuals had lounged in through the 
doorway — the Squire of Thickleigh and his 
friend, Mr. Despard. The assembly, petrified 
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at the unwonted honour doně to them, rose as 
one man, and Mr. Blueskin, in a timid voice, 
inquired whether the young man was recom- 
mended by these gentlemen, as, of course, in 
that čase, they knew what it would be their 
duty to do, and Mr. Chinleígh would find they 
would do that duty to a man. 

*' Not I," carelessly returned the Squire — a 
small, horsey-looking man — with a most decided 
tendency to corpulency and its attendant danger, 
apoplexy ; ** we don't know what youVe talking 
about ; fact is, Blueskín, we want you to look at 
Mr. Desparďs beast, Mazeppa. Iťs been down 
and bruised its knee, but I telí Despard yoďll 
háve it up and out in no time.'' 

" Certainly, sir, certainly," returned Blueskin, 
jumping up and forgetting, in the pleasure of 
being patronised by the Squire, all about the 
proposed motions and the terrible hostilities 
which were to háve commenced in the course 
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of a few mlnutes. *' I am qulte at your service, 
gentlemen, but, as I háve said, should this 
young man be a protégé of any of you gentlemen, 
I shall only be too proud to use my humble vote 
and influence towards putting him forward in 
any way whatever." 

Squire Chinleigh was busy buttoning his 
gaiter, and nevěr heeded Mr. Blueskin^s flow of 
eloquence. George Despard turned his gáze 
upon Sylvian and slowly looked him over from 
head to foot. No pity was there ; only deep 
and immeasurable hatred. " I think," said he 
at last, in the old, bitter, mocking voice, " I think 
youVe a considerable amount of cheek to show 
up here and face it out among honest people." 

Squire Chinleigh looked up. He was not 
a bad sort of man, only deeply in George 
Desparďs debt, and very much under his thumb. 
"Oh, I say/' he muttered sheepishly, *'you 
know it won't do, you know, come on, Who is 
the fellow ?" 
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" The beggar who kept me out of Bartingdale 
so long," returned George, in a cold, hard voice, 
*' the impostor, Sylvian Despard." 

" Oh, come, I say," urged the other, turning 
to go, *' it won*t do, you know, fellows must li ve, 
you see, and perhaps the poor wretch was tryinor 
to get a bit of something to do, you know. I 
should háve thought you would háve had some 
sort of fellow-feeling with him/' 

By this time Squire Chinleigh had got some 
way down the main street of Thickleigh, and 
his companion had followed him. '* Hang it, 
man," cried George Despard,in a sharp, snappish 
voice," háve you forgotten my lamě foot ? Trn 
no kitten when pain comes, l)ut I telí you this 
is rather more than I can bear; that brute 
Stella has doně her best to lamě first herself 
and then me. She partakes of her fórmer 
master s spirit, but Til tame her, nevěr fear! 
No man nor beast has ever matched George 
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Despard, and I don't think there's been one 
raised yet thaťll do it." 

Squire Chinleigh was so much taken up wlth 
his own private thoughts, that he neither heeded 
nor responded to his frienďs remarks. As he 
slowly strolled down the main street of Thick- 
leigh, he was seriously turning over in his mind 
the question of ways and means. The man just 
behind him was no fool, as Mr. Chinleigh had 
found to his cost. The freshly caught colonial, 
new to all his wealth and honours, and who had 
been looked upon by each one of a particular 
**set" as a well-feathered bird, which it should 
be his speciál privilege and pleasure to pluck to 
his utmost ability and hearťs content, had turned 
out a very wary bird indeed. Men who had 
looked forward with self-satisfied certainty to 
transferring a few rolls of notes from the 
colonisťs pocket to their own (** you know, my 
dear fellow," Toby Flashard had drawled be- 
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tween the puřfs at his cigár, " you know I can 
make an awful sight better use of the páper 
than he could, so that it will be reál charity to 
win a trifle from the fellow, and relieve him of 
the troublé of spending it"), had beheld, in 
totting up their accounts two days after George 
Desparďs arrival, a formidable row of figures 
"to the bad," as Squire Chinleigh graphically 
described it in the smoking-room, whither the 
discomfited conspirators had retired after a 
night of losses, which had been all the more 
mortifying because so totally unexpected. 

" You see, the fellow has luck, don't you 
know," hazarded Squire Chinleigh, by way of 
consolation. 

" These green ones often háve a run of luck 
at first," drawled Toby Flashard. '' Look at 
Perky ! Don't he také it quite too badly ? Looks 
as though he'd been swallowing a pint of 
vinegar, instead of your good claret, Chinleigh/' 
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Mr. Perkins Skellington, the gentleman 
whom Mr. Toby so playfully referred to as 
** Perky," was a gentleman who, report declared, 
had run through three fortunes, broken the 
hearts of most of his near relations, been dis- 
inherited by numberless uncles, aunts, and rich 
cousins to the second and third degree, and yet, 
after all, had '*lighted on his legs/' and come 
into a large fortuně, through the death of a 
^ dístant relation, who scarcely knew of Mr. Per- 
kins Skellíngton's existence, and had certainly 
nevěr intended to make that gentleman heir to 
his immense fortuně. Only the day before his 
death, the old millionaire had called at his 
lawyer's ofifice to leave instructions for his will, 
by which the whole of his property was to be 
divided between two or three local charities. 

" Awfully near run for me/* quoth ** Perky " 
Skellington, when he heard of the old gentle- 
man's intentions. " Shall certainly send those 
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poor dear people a sovereign at Christmas, to 
show my gratitude for benefits not received by 
them. I shall really feel it a duty to put myself 
down patron to the whole set of 'em, provided 
they don't ask me to go beyond the sovereign 
at Christmas time " 

But the sovereigns nevěr went, and the 
cautious Mr. Skellington did not permit his 
name to appear in the list of patrons of the 
Dumbleton Blue Coat School, the Dinglebridge 
Asylům for Decayed Scavengers, and the 
Hartshead Home for Distressed Crossing- 
sweepers and Organ-grinders. 

There are crises or turning-points in the lives 
of men and women, when the very events which 
we imagine must confirm particular traits in 
their character, and hurry them on in a course 
good or evil, which we háve mentally marked 
out for them ; there are, I say, such crises, when 
certain events háve just the contrary effect to 
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what we háve been expecting, and, I doubt not, 
many of my readers will bear witness to thc 
truth of this statement. Can you not call to 
mind some čase in which a rich inheritance or a 
lucky windfall has turned the spendthrift and 
scapegrace intu the earnest worker and good 
citizen ; sometimes into the care-worn mlser and 
misanthrope ? On the other hand, háve you not 
seen the weak spirit strengthened by suffering, 
and the ill-trimmed inner lamp burning with a 
newer and purer light under the very misfortune 
which you thought would crush down the poor 
failing courage and quench the feeble fláme ? 
háve we not again and again seen light were we 
háve looked for darkness, and oftentimes, alas, 
the blackness of unutterable despair, where our 
poor puffed-up and short-sighted wisdonl has 
told US (ah, so confidently) here shall be joy 
and hope and light ? 

So it had been with Perkins Skellington. I 
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do not mean for a moment to assert that this 
man at the time of my story was an honest 
liver, a worthy member of society, a trusty 
friend, or even a fair enemy ; but I do know 
that old John Skellington's fortuně had had the 
eřfect of turning the thoughtless spendthrift into 
the wary man of the world ; that generosity and 
good-nature (or what had passed for such) had 
in Perkins^s character given way to the miser s 
niggardhness, and that hard, cold wisdom which 
knows no rule but one, and that of šelf alone. 

" ' Perky ' knows what he's about," says one ; 
**get ' Perky' to do it/' suggests another, when 
it is proposed to turn away the old club porter, 
who has been about the pláce, man and boy, for 
more than five-and-fifty years, and it is expected 
will make, as Toby puts it, " no end of a scene " 
when he hears. And Perky does it. More- 
over, he inspects the club accounts, periodically 
threatens the contractors, rates the waiters and 
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all the servants, from errand boy to cook, and 
beats down mankind in generál ; whether with 
some praiseworthy idea of doing his duty in his 
own State of life, I cannot say, but I know that 
Perkins Skellington has lived for many years 
amongst a set of men, many of whom, I fear, 
are far from estimable in any sense of the word ; 
men who are ready enough to forgive much, 
not only in themselves, but in their friends and 
their surroundings ; men with whom money, 
and the good things of this world, will cover a 
multitude of sins (and even Perkins Skellington 
can open his purse-stríngs and give where he 
thinks he will get again). Yetof this man,it might 
háve been said and written with truth, He hath 
no friends. 

" Talking of claret," quoth Squire Chinleigh, 
" I think you'd better pull the bell, Toby. 
Wilkins will bring us something that will quench 
our thirst, and stop that industrious tongue of 
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yours for a little while. I think, considering 
that short allowance of yours that youVe always 
grumbling about, and the fact that you were 
pretty deeply in before you came down here, it 
would look better, Toby, if you assumed a little 
gravity of demeanour and a decent sorrow, 
instead of employing yourself in criticising the 
expression on the countenances of older and 
better people than yourself." 

"Thankye," drawled the unabashed Toby, 
stretching himself on a comfortable sofa, and 
carefully arranging a couple of pillows under his 
head, " Trn not given to meeting trouble half- 
way. Who knows but what my governor may 
turn up handsomely this Christmas, because Tm 
such a good boy, or I might be as lucky as 
' Perky/ and drop into a fortuně." 

" Perhaps," returned that gentleman, with a 
grim smile. " Iťs ill work waiting for dead men's 
shoes, Toby, You may go on hoping and 
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expecting for the next fifty years, and find your- 
self waiting still and empty-pocketed at the end." 

" Something like I soon shall be," groaned Mn 
Chinleigh, from out of his easy chair. " You 
fellows had better make the most of your time 
down here. I don't suppose yoďll ever be 
entertained at Thickleigh again by your humble 
servant." 

Toby indulged in an incredulous laugh, and 
turned his face towards the walL Mr. Skelling- 
ton knocked the ashes from his cigár, and began 
to puff away thoughtfully, while the rest of the 
company looked uncomfortable, not knowing 
whether to believe the Squire's lugubrious 
statement or not. 

I don't know how the awkward silence would 
háve been broken, had not the dooř opened, 
and the number of the company been increased 
by the presence of Mr, George Bartingdale 
Despard. 

H 
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Used to plenty of fresh air and elbow room, 
the Australian had grown weary of the heated 
rooms, the glare of Hghts, clicking of billiard 
balls, and sound of many voices. When the 
other men had turned into the smoking-room, 
George Despard had made his way into the 
outer air. The night was dark and wet, the 
trees were heavy with moisture, and the still 
damp air struck chill and unpleasant to the 
walker^s over-heated frame. Yet he heeded not, 
but made his way down the great drive, through 
the lodge-gates, and into the main street of 
Thickleigh. 

The good people of Thickleigh are always 
**early to bed and early to rise." As George 
Despard passed down between the rows of 
houses of all ages and sizes, that stood on either 
side of the narrow crooked street, all seemed 
given over to sleep and darkness. Not a light 
was to be seen at any of the windows, not a 
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sound to be heard, savé the distant tread of a 
policeman and the barking of the dogs up at 
the halí. 

" Talk of backwoods/' muttered the colonist, 
ashe stood, with his hands in his pockets, look- 
ing up and down the little street with a wonder- 
ing gáze ; this beats our bush and the American 
backwoods, / think, to nothing. When Trn 
master here, Til let a little light into this 
benighted corner of the earth. Iťs about time 
Chinleigh turned out, he's a regular old fossil." 

What motive took this midnight walker out 
of the main street and down the dark dirty lané 
that led to Sylvian s little home? Ahl it was a 
poor, sad home that night. Mother and son had 
gone to bed, but not to rest or sleep. Each lay 
awake with bursting heart and aching brain. 
Little did either dream that he who had injured, 
insulted, displaced them, was standing in the 
muddy, miserable lané, heedless of the pouring 
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rain, and looking up at the windows, gazing 
earnestly with his strange dark eyes at the poor 
little cot in which his victims had found shelter. 
The distant baying of the dogs reached 
Sylvian's strained ear as he moved restlessly 
about in his narrow bed. " I wonder," he 
muttered, ** whether ^(? hears it. How does he 
feel after helping to snatch away the crust from 
a starving hunted hound. God may forgive him, 
but I cannot. How can God prosper such a 
wretch? What good has all my mother's 
praying and religion doně for her ? As for me, 
I know IVe nevěr been anything to praise, but 
I háve tried to behave pretty wel! to those 
about me, and Fm sure IVe nevěr set to work to 
hunt poor harmless folks down to the very death; 
yet this creature, this man, without conscience 
or any outside show of decency, wins the whole 
game, drives my mother and me out of house 
and home, and is allowed to go on and prosper, 
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succeeding in everything he tries to do, down 
to turníng the hearts of all our old friends 
against us, and even coming here and blasting 
our good name in the very pláce where I 
thought to earn my living. Ah, yes," moaned 
poor Sylvian, wearily, "iťs a hard world, a bad 
world for the poor and unlucky." 

Then the lad turned over and fell into a 
troubled sleep. 

George Despard stood in the rain and dark- 
ness, watching, watching. Then, with a deep 
sigh, he turned away, thrust his hands into his 
pockets, settled his hat on his head, and made 
his way through the rain, which now began to 
drive fast and furiously, back to the balí and his 
new friends. 

The occupants of the smoking-room looked 
rather confused when Mr. Despard entered. 
Toby Flashard thrust his pocket-book under 
the sofa-cushion, and Mr. Chinleigh, jumping 
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up, made a great deal of unnecessary fuss about 
finding the new comer a chair. Mr. Skellington 
alone preserved his equanimity, and remarked, 
in his own dry and cutting tone of voice, that 
he supposed some people must háve pretty well 
on their minds, when they needed to go rushing 
about out of doors on a night when the very 
dogs and cats were thankful to hide their heads 
inside. 

George Despard slowly turned towards the 
speaker, and looked at him long and earnestly, 
as though he would read through the man's 
very soul. But Mr. Skellington's imperturbable 
countenance changed not in the slightest degree 
under the scrutiny. For several seconds he 
steadily returned the Australian^s staré, and 
then, lazily knocking the ashes out of his pipe, 
enquired of the latter whether he " thought he 
would do." 

'* Perfectly, to kick out of doors," returned 
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Despard, in a calm voice, his bronzed cheek 
paling with anger, and his nervous hands 
beginning to twitch with suppressed passion 
and excitement. 

" Now, Skellington, you know," put in Chin- 
leigh, jumping to his feet, and advancing with a 
red and anxious countenance towards his two 
unfriendly guests, "yousee, Skellington, the fact 
is, Desparďs my fríend, you know, and as I 
suppose it wiHcome out, sooner or later, I may 
telí you he's doně a very handsome thing by me. 
He's taken to this pláce of mine, and — and — " 
Here the poor Squire's voice turned rather hušky j 
and the words trembled on his lips. 

** Ah, I see/' said Perkíns, in a sharp, snappy 
voice, jumping to his feet, and displaying more 
emotion than any of his friends recollected to 
háve seen about hím on any previous occasion, 
'*I see, gentlemen, we are all guests and on 
suíiferance, as it were, in Thickleigh Halí, the 
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residence of George Bartingdale Despard, 
Esquire. I think, Chinleígh, that before you 
inveigled us down here, we ought to háve been 
infcrmed as to who was really to be our enter- 
tainer. This gentleman!' and SkeIKngton's lip 
curled at this last word — "thís gentleman and I 
were by no means acquainted until we met 
down here, and he is a person that I shouid 
scarcely háve desired to admit into my own 
particular set. However, that can soon be 
remedied. I do not suppose that Mr. Despard 
and I are likely to mix in the samé society for 
the future. But I do think this, Chinleigh, that 
you might háve first tried old friends, who wouid 
háve been only too glad to háve helped you out 
of your scrapes, without taking the estates of 
your forefathers away from you.'* 

" Why, the fact is, Skellington," stammered 
the Squire, reddening to his ears, and shifting 
uneasily from one leg to the other, " he oífered. 
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you see, better terms than you did, you know, 
in fact, I may say, just twice as much ; and he*s 
been so uncommoniy handsome as to arrange, 
that if I can nurse things up a bit and win 
round in time, he'll let me háve the place back 
again, which is very decent, I call it. You see, 
eh ? Don't you fellows think so ?" asked poor 
Chinleigh, trying to pass the thing off bravely. 

** So you see, gentlemen," sneered Despard, 
turning his back on Skellington and walking 
towards the fireplace, ** you see that even / am 
not so black as I am painted. This tried old 
friend who would so gladly háve helped Mr. 
Chinleigh was not too proud or generous to 
beat him down in his price, and by no means 
declined to alienate from his dear friend the 
estate of his forefathers." 

" Chinleigh," said Mr. Skellington, " will you 
be so good as to let one of your people (at least, 
I suppose they are your people until you turn 
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out) drive me down to Thicklelgh station ? 
There will be the mail train at half-past one, 
and I can just catch it Iťs an awful night to 
send a horše and trap out, but you're a good 
fellow, and I know you won^t mind doing this 
for me. Tli tip the person that takés me down, 
so I don't suppose he'll care much about the 
wetting. My man will get my traps together, 
but if we should miss anything, I should be 
everlastingly obliged to you if you would send 
it after me." 

Mr. Chinleigh was too amazed to speak ; so 
taking silence for consent, Mr. Skellington rang 
the bell, ordered the dog-cart, and then pro- 
ceeded to také farewell of his friends. To Toby 
he gave an invitation to join him on his Scotch 
moor ; Chinleigh he bade come up to town and 
make his rooms head-quarters until he could 
turn himself round ; and so on, until he had bid 
good-bye to all but the Australian. Him he 
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passed without the slightest word or motion, 
savé that he shot at him a glance of fierce 
unutterable hatred, such a look as one man 
might give to his foe in the death struggle ; 
such a glare as gleams from the tiger's eye on 
the prize which seems too far from his fierce and 
eager claws ; such a look as means envy, hatred, 
and all uncharitableness towards the one on 
whom it is bent, a look which says war, war to 
the knife. 

As Mr. Skellington walked out through the 
smoking-room dooř, his eye fell upon a soiled- 
looking envelope, which lay upon the mat at his 
feet. Careful and precise to the last degree, 
his orderly mind wouid not allow him to pass 
on without picking up the unimportant thing 
which lay in his path. Stooping down, he 
picked up the dirty páper wrapper and examined 
it and its contents, as he went up the great 
stairs and along the corridor towards his room. 
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. What brought the strange savage gleam of 
triumph into Perkins Skellington^s eyes, as he 
carefully placed the letter in his well-filled 
pocket-book, and then, leaning against the 
balusters of the old oak gallery, paused to think ? 

Ten minutes later, Mr. Chinleigh received a 
card on which were a few lineš written in 
pencil and sígned P. S. The writer expressed 
great regret for the trouble which he had given, 
and stated that, on thinking things over, he had 
quite changed his mind, and would gladly finish 
out at Thickleigh the week for which Mr. 
Chinleigh had so kindly invited him. 

An hour or two later, George Despard might 
háve been seen coming slowly away from Mr. 
Skellington's sleeping apartment. The men 
were no longer at open variance, for Skellington 
stood at the dooř of his room shading the 
candle with his hand, and bade the Australian 
good night, with a grim smile. George Des- 
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pard had walked half the length of the gallery, 
when he turned suddenly round again, and 
made his way back to the room which he had 
just quitted. The dooř was not closed against 
him, for Skellington had stood watching the 
colonist with a peculiar smile, as he made his 
way towards his own rpom. When Despard 
walked up to him again, he invited him with a 
mocking bow and a wave of the hand to enter 
and be seated, but the other took no notice of 
his invitation, merely propping himself against 
the door-post, and saying '* his say " of a few 
words in a hoarse shaking voice. 

" I hope, Mr. Perkins Skellington, you will 
do me the justice to believe that I nevěr knew 
of this until latě this afternoon. I found an old 
red leather čase among my shaving tackle ; my 
man had ušed it for packing my razors. I had 
forbidden him to bring any parade of dressing- 
cases and such like tomfoolery — Tm not ušed to 
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them. In lookingover the old red čase, I found 
this letter. On my word, on my honour, the 
news in it was all fresh to me. I am not what 
the worid calls good, indeed, I daresay Sylvian 
Despard wouid telí you that I am almost, if not 
everything, that is bad ; but I swear to you that 
I took possession of Bartingdale in the fuU 
belief that I was the true and rightful owner. 
Think you I would háve dared to scorn 
those two, and drive them out like dogs, had I 
known that / was the impostor, the interloper, 
and they the honest holders of their own. No, 
no, wrong I háve doně, and bitter wrong, but 
part of it, at any rate, unwittingly. I thought I 
was revenging myself for the evil doně to my 

poor mother, and " 

'*And, lo! she wasn't your mother at all. 
Well, all thíngs considered, matters don't look 
z'^ry well for you, my boy, and the less you and 
I talk about conscience, etc, the better, in my 
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opínion. Conscience is a commodlty with which 
neither you nor I are much troubled. I guess 
we'd better put our íorces together, and make 
the best of a bad job, young man. But, remem- 
ber one thing : none of your gammon about 
repentance and restitution and that sort of thing. 
Directly you begin to talk in that strain, up goes 
Perkins Skellington*s finger, and the great 
machineryof the law is set in motion. Instead 
of confession and amendment, you must keep 
before you two ugly words — felony and im- 
prisonment ; I think that will keep you up to the 
mark, and drive all that sort of womanish non- 
sense out of your head ; and, now, good-night." 
They say that conscience makes cowards of 
us all. George Despard crept stealthily away to 
his room, locked his dooř, lest his válet shouid 
intrude upon his privacy, and then, flínging him- 
self upon his bed, set to work to realise the 
position in which he was placed, and to consider 
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over the best means of extricating himself from 
his diltimma. Morning dawned ere any solution 
to the problém had visited the Australian's 
brain. Pian after pian had been tumed over; 
hope after hope had arisen in the thinker's mínd, 
only to be quenched by the strong light of 
reason. When day dawned — that day which 
generally brings hope to the mournful, strength 
to the faint-hearted — there still echoed in the 
weary man's head the bitter refrain, **the bíter 
bitten, the spoiler spoiled ; the spoiler spoiled, the 
biter bitten." So it is sometimes in this world. 
Háve we not seen the ''spoiler" spoiled in the 
very strength and height of his power, and the 
** biter" made to taste the bitter dust and ashes 
which lay beneath his proud and scornful feet? 
So God wills it, sometimes ; and we, who may 
feel ourselves suffering, scorned, or passed by 
in the common walks of life, should be content 
to patiently await our turn, praying to be held 
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and sheltered safely, if quietly and unostenta- 
tiously, in the **hollow of Goďs hand," 

I háve set myself to telí the story of Sylvian 
Desparďs Revenge. I find time and space 
are growing shorter and still shorter, warning 
me that I must hasten to a conclusion. Of 
Perkins Skellington I háve some little more to 
telí. Of Toby Flashard I need only say that 
he went on for the next twenty years in the 
very samé groove in which we left him a page 
or two back, ending up, strange to say, as a 
prosperous and respectable member of society. 
Squire Chinleigh, as the story will set forth, 
came at last into " his own " again ; but the fate 
of Gcorge Bartingdale Despard I leave to the 
last chapter, lest my readers, having extracted 
all the špice of the story, should not care to read 
on to the important Finis. Of Sylvian Despard 
I háve yet much to say. Through tribulation, 
privation, and disappointment, he passed on 
I 
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to that end which Providence had in store 
for him ; and for all of us I would say, welcome 
such limit, welcome such conclusion to our trials 
and sufferings which God sends in love and not 
in judgment. There is a Providence, we know, 
which **shapes our ends, rough-hew them as we 
will." Let us leave those our "ends" to that 
Great Workman who will také our poor strained 
endeavours and present them at last, with our- 
selves, faultless, in the presence of His glory, 
with exceeding joy. Amen. 




CHAPTER VI. 

R. CHIRK was gettinghis breakfast, at 
least, I should say his breakfast was 
set before him ; but Mr. Chirťs egg 
was untasted, his toast was still unbuttered, 
while the little Britannia-metal teapot hissed 
and murmured at its neglectful master, who 
seemed for once in his lifetime to care nothing 
for the matutinal cup of tea. 

The new collector for the Thickleigh Light 
and Dust Committee was evidently not in the 
best of spirits. His round rosy face bore an 
anxious expression ; his usually merry-looking 
eyes were gazing into^far space, while his plump 
hands were occupied in drummin|Bpon the neg- 
lected breakfast-table. Jane Anně Hawke, the 
collector^s widowed cousin (and housekeeper), 
sat darning stockings, and looking at her 
relative with troubled and wondering eyes. 
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" He's something on his mind, has Chirk," 
soliloquised the good woman, as she divided 
her attention between her cousin's stockings and 
his dejected countenance. He do look just as 
Hawke did, when I went off to Chillington fair 
with his aunt Jane and her son. Why he 
behaved all the week after as if he was going to 
be hanged, poor soul. Surely Chirk hasn't 
started a-courtin* 1 And then visions of a comely 
bride stepping into the cosy, prosperous home, 
and settling into that well-feathered nést, to the 
exclusion of her worthy šelf, determined Mrs. 
Hawke to a vigorous course of action. " Not if 
I knows/' said the excited matron to herself, as 
she viciously drew her needle through the heel 
of a stout worsted stocking. *' Chirk ain*t a-going 
to make himself ridiklus, I can telí him, if 
Jane Hawke has any spirit left in her. Courtin', 
forsooth ! A pretty thing for a stranger woman 
to come in upsetting my clean house, turning 
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the rolls over, grumbling at all my ways and 
plans, and spending Chirk's savings in fallals 
and trumpery ! " 

Mrs. Hawke's feelings were so acted upon 
by this exasperating mental picture, that uncon- 
sciously she returned quite a sharp answer to a 
very mild request from her cousin and master. 

The coUector was so unused to rebuke from 
" Cousin Jane Anně " that the sound of her 
rasping voice quite recalled him to himself, 
Pulling the teapot towards him, and sighing 
deeply, he prepared to begin the breakfast for 
which he had evidently but a poor appetite. 

" I thought," said he, ** to háve got you to 
send the notě down for me by the milk-lad, but 
as it isn't convenient, nevěr mind." 

** Who said as anything wasn't convenient ? " 
snapped Mrs. Hawke. ** Bless the man, how 
he does piek one up. I was thinkin' hard, and 
not noting particular what you were a-talking 
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about ; but, of course, when folks find new 
friends, the old are cast off like a suit o' rags, 
and no notě taken or given of how theyVe 

worked and slaved, and, and " 

Here Mrs. Hawke burst into a perfect water- 
fall of tears, and Mr. Chirk, pushing away his 
untasted egg, rose to his feet, took down his 
better coat from a nail behind the dooř, and 
prepared to go out. As he left the room, he 
turned round and looked at his aggrieved 
housekeeper. **As for slaving, Mrs. Hawke, 
sorry Fd be that you or anyone should do the 
like for me. As for new friends, there is no 
harm, I hope, in my sending them a civil notě, 
if I choose. Trn sorry you should put yourself 
out over a trifle. If things areďt comfortable, 
I do hope you'll telí me straight out all about it, 
and ril try to set them right ; or if iťs some- 
thing I cannot, I wouldn't ask you, for worlds, 
to stop and put yourself about for me." 
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Then Mrs. Hawke saw that she had gone a 
little too far. Before, however, she had time to 
ccol down and look rather more pleasantly at 
her master, he was gone. Once outside the 
house, his countenance resumed its usual cheer- 
ful appearance, and with the expression of a 
man who has made up his mind to some decided 
course of action, he stepped briskly down his 
little garden and along the lané, leaving his 
housekeeper to turn over the question of the pro- 
posed notě and its destination. '* TU lay a penny 
iťs that scatter-brained Maria Whipp, Gig's 
sister-in-law. Letters, forsooth, to the likes of 
her thaťs half her time staring and gaping in 
Gig's doorway. He can give his messages to 
her fast enough by word of mouth without 
sending notes and love-tokens by the milk-boy. 
Maria Whipp, forsooth," hissed cousin Jane 
Anně, " TU warrant she's laid out all about the 
white curtains for next spring, and when she'll 
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put down the new carpet that IVe rolled away 
so careful for next summer. Maria Whipp! 
Not if I know it!" and Mrs. Hawke flounced 
ofif to poke the kitchen fire, look round her 
pantry, and consider over some extra tempting 
dainty which she should present at dinner-time 
as a sort of peace-ofifering to her offended master. 
In the meantime, Mr. Chirk had made his 
way down Green Lané, and was knocking at 
Mrs. Desparďs dooř. For some time there 
was no answer. Sylvian had seen the visitor 
coming up the little pathway, and was hurrying 
away the dry crust and empty teacupá which 
remained on the poor breakfast-table. Mrs. 
Despard was at the back dooř, trying to 
drive a bargain with an old countryman who 
had potatoes to seli, and after the peculiar 
and objectionable fashion of the people in 
that part of the country, was anxious to 
"change" some of his vegetable produce for 
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a cast-off garment, that would '* keep the cold 
out of him or his missus." Poor Mrs. Despard ! 
She had been ušed to act the Lady Bountiful 
for miles round Bartingdale. Right gladly 
would she háve bestowed both warm clothing 
and good victuals on the trembling old man, 
but necessity, and the thought of her tall ill-fed 
boy, with his white patient face and weary list- 
less expression, nerved her up, and she re- 
entered the house in triumph, the richer by a 
good store of potatoes, and the poorer by several 
excellent and well-made garments, which the 
old rascal had taken in exchange, loudly assuring 
her that he was sádly the loser thereby. She 
came forward into the little parlour, and found 
Sylvian trying to do the polité to '* Captain *' 
Chirk. The collector, too bashful to také the 
seat to which Sylvian had invited him, was 
propping himself against the wall just inside the 
doorway, at the samé time nervously twirling 
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his Sunday hat round and round between his 
hands. As Mrs. Despard came forward, the 
*' Captain " sprang to one side, coloured up to 
the roots of his bright yellow hair, and expressed 
a hope that Mrs. Despard '* would not think he 
was taking a liberty in callíng/* " Oh dear, no," 
smiled the poor lady, looking at Mr. Chirk with 
calm surprise, '* It is very good of you to call 
and see us. We don't know anyone at all in 
this pláce, and it is very kind of any neighbour 
to look in and ask us how we are doing." 

'* Why, yes, ma'am," responded Chirk heartily, 
at the samé time breaking into a warm smiie, 
*' thaťs just about the time of day. Not, ma'am, 
that IVe called in to ask how you and the young 
gentleman are doing, though glad Td be to hear 
of your getting on well, both of you, in health 
and spirits. But iťs about the town's business, 
ma'am, that Tve taken the liberty of calling 
upon you." 
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*'Ah, yes/' returned Mrs. Despard nervously. 
Vísions rose before the poor woman's eyes of 
peremptory orders that she should (out of her 
nearly empty pockets) asphalte the pathway in 
front of her tumble-down property, or a request 
from the Local Board of Thickleigh (and, mind 
you, they were quite capable of such an action, 
had they possessed the power) that *' Adelaide 
Mary De Tabley Despard, widow, should keep 
her house in betteip repair, her windows in a 
superior statě of cleanliness, and her garden in 
a higher condition of culture and neatness than 
it was at the existing time.'' 

Sitting down in her chair by the fireplace, 
and requesting Captain Chirk to be seated, 
Mrs. Despard prepared herself to listen to 
whatever the town's messenger might choose 
to tell her. " If the worst comes to the worst," 
thought she to herself, " I shall háve to confess 
I haven't the money. There is no reál disgrace 
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in belng poor, and if I can t pay for the asphalt- 
ing, they cannot make me do it without money." 
But Mr. Chirk had no such news to commu- 
nicate. With much coughing, hemming, and 
blushing, the honest man came out at last with 
the object of his visit. First, however, he 
explained how unwittlngly he had been ílrawn 
into competing for the post of collector to the 
Dust and Lighting Committee with Mr. Maule 
and Sylvian Despard. " Had I known," cried 
poor, good-natured Chirk, " had I had any idea 
that I was taking the bread out of other folks 
mouths, rd háve waited till my hair was grey 
before Fd doně it. Td been away on a bit of 
business among my mother^s relations in Lincoln- 
shire, and only got home the night before the 
election. I 'd sent in my application, true enough, 
a week or two since, but then Colekit told me I 
was the only one looking after the post, and I 
thought if no one else wanted it I might as well 
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háve some sort of job to keep me out of mischief. 
IVe been ušed to lead a busy life, and Tm lost 
entirely with nothing to do." 

"And so," remarked Mrs. Despard kindly, 
• you bavě come to assure my son that you 
opposed him through no ill-will. I am sure we 
quite believe it, and appreciate the feeling which 
prompted you to call upon us. We are strangers 
bere, Captain Chirk, and very lonely ; it is a 
treat to see a neighbourly face in our new home." 

At the conclusion of the last sentence, the 
speaker^s face was turned studiously away to 
bide the tear which was trickling down the pale 
tbin cheek. 

** Well, well, ma'am," cried good-natured, blus- 
tering Chirk, ** I hope you may live to find us 
all good neighbours and friends. I reckon once 
you re well fixed bere, you'11 be in no great 
hurry to change. For myself, IVe always been 
very comfortable, and I am nevěr so content 
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as when IVe got my nose towards home after 
a journey. No doubt, maam, you feel a little 
strange, comíng quite fresh into a new pláce ; 
but if I can do anything whatever towards 
making you feel more at home, or settling you 
down in the pláce, iťs I would be proud to 

do \\,r 

Mr. Chirk having got more confidence, posi- 
tively beamed upon his small audience, who in 
their turn were cheered and warmed by their 
visitor's evident kindllness of heart and good 
will towards them. 

I háve said the Captatn at last came out with 
what was the true object of his visit, but reaHy 
the disclosure was accompanied with so much 
coughing, throat-clearing, and genera hesita- 
tion, that I think I had better try to explain 
in my own words what he, in his clumsy though 
kind-hearted manner, endeavoured to make 
clear to his new acquaintances. 
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Captain Chirk, as I háve before mentioned, 
was once part owner of a fishing-smack, .and he 
possessed a friend who was in a still more 
ambitious line of life than he had ever been. 
John Edwards was master of a very small 
trading vessel which ran between England and 
various German ports. Now, Mr. Edwards, 
although a prosperous, was quite an illiterate 
man, and sádly he felt his deficiencies in the edu- 
cational line. I believe the good man, after many 
and tremendous efforts,had succeeded in learning 
how to sign his name (in sprawling and awk- 
ward characters, it must be acknowledged) to a 
cheque. 

**Ifever I háve a son of my own TU také 
care he has all the book-learning that the 
schoolmasters can cram into him." So the 
prosperous shipowner assured Mr. Chirk every 
time the two friends met, which was about once 
in every twelvé months, when the Thickleigh 
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man went to see his mother's lelations in 
Lincolnshire, and always made a point of coming 
round by Hulí, "looking up" his old friend by 
the way. On the occasion of his last visit, John 
Edwards had confided to the Captain how 
greatly he needed the services of a well-educated 
youth in his business ; '* someone, you know, 
who can stick up to these foreigners, and prate 
their lingo, John. IVe been come over once 
or twice lately, through not understanding a de il 
they had to say. I can get plenty of fellows 
thaťll pretend they know whaťs what, and will 
offer to talk foreign words nineteen to the 
dozen for me, but how am I to be sure iťs the 
genuine article ? The rascals would know well 
enough I couldn't telí whether they were taiking 
Dutca or Chinese. No, no ; I want a nice 
decent young man, no matter whether he under- 
stands business or not, if he can cast up 
accounts, write a fair round hand, and tedk and 
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understand the German lingo. Fd come down a 
pound a week and victuals for such a fellow, not 
to mention many a bit of a perquisite that he'd 
come in for, provided I found hiin steady-going 
and honest I want you, Chirk, to just look about 
you for such a one, and send him to me straight 
oíf, for I and the " Lively Betsy" must start on 
Friday week. Til také your word for character, 
and pay the lad*s faře here, too, \i hell stop with 
me. But mind you one^hing, he mustďt be a 
stuck-up puppy thaťU faint at the smell of fish and 
tar, and want to lie sea-sick half the tíme we're 
on the water ; but I can trust you to look after 
that Good-bye, old boy, till we meet next 
year." 

So the two friends had parted, and Captain 
Chirk, on his return home, had cast about for 
somebody likely to suit his friend, Gig's son 
was too young and " marred " for the situation. 
Mr. Colekiťs brother, who had been out o£ 

K 
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pláce for six months or more, had just met with 
a very goód appointment. Mr. Maule was not 
eligible for the post ; besides, Captain Chirk had 
something else in view for him. His honest 
heart had been sorely troubled at the dis- 
appointment which he had so unintentíonally 
brought upon the two candidates ; and true to 
his kindly nátuře, John Chirk was already 
trying to do all that lay in his power to set 
things straight for poor starving Maule, as 
well as for Sylvian Despard. He had deter- 
mined to oťfer Sylvian the situation with John 
Edwards, and to resign the appointment of 
collector to the Thickleigh Dust and Light 
Committee in favour of Mr. Maule. 

« 

" No thanks, no thanks/' he muttered 
sheepishly, as half an hour later he sat in the 
Maule's dilapidated parlour and received the 
tearful thanks of the lank man and his pale, 
careworn wife. " God has given me enough. 
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my friends, and to spáre ; and I should indeed be 
a greedy dog in the manger if I were to want 
to pull the bread out of other folks' mouths." 

" I feel as if I were in heaven/' sobbed Mrs. 
Maule. 

'*God reward you," cried poor Maule, in a 
hušky voice, as he led his visitor to the dooř. 
" I cannot thank you to-day. Trn mazed with 
joy and surprise. To-morrow I shall feel better 
able to say what I ought to do. You' ve just 
turned everything upside down. AU looked 
dark and desperate, and now it seems nothing 
but joy and gladness. Good day, sir, and God 
bless you." 

And now to return to Sylvian. As Mr. Chirk's 
pian was slowly unfolded, Mrs. Desparďs pale 
cheek flushed, and she looked anxiously at her 
son. His usually expřessive face was motionless 
as marble ; he was evidently taking in every 
word that the caller had to say. 
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.Mr. Chírk neveť díd anything by halves ; he 
laid stress on all the disagreeables as well as on 
the advantages of the post oflered. When he 
mentioned the fish and tar, the bad weather, 
the illiterate companíonship and like unpleasant- 
nesses that poor Sylvian iVould, in čase he took 
service under John Edwards, háve to make up 
his mind to encounter, the boy nevěr winced. 
When Mr. Chirk had doně speaking, Sylvian 
waited a moment, and then asked, in a calm, 
clear voice, how long, provided he obtained the 
appointment, he would háve to be away from 
home at a time ; also, whether references would 
be required ? 

•'Why, as to that/' retumed Mr. Chirk, in 
answer to the first questíon, ** I believe six 
months ; but that would soon be over to a 
young fellow like you. As to a reference, I 
shall háve to stand your spokesman for that, 
and I can do it the better, as I had, only a few 
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days since, a very high character indeed given 
of you and this respected lady here, by one 
Anně Reynolds, who li ves at Lincoln, and has 
heard all about you both, times and again, 
from her husbanďs uncle, John Reynolds, who, 
she tells me, lived in the service of your family 
many years." 

" See, mother,** cried Sylvian, turning with a 
bright, brave smile towards his mother, **see 
what it is to háve kind friends who speak well 
of you, and others who are so good as to find 
places for one without being asked for them. 
Mr. Chirk, I will gladly accept your kind oflíer, 
provided my mother agrees ; indeed I know she 
will, and we both thank you very very ipuch 
indeed. Mother would telí you how she feels 
your goodness, but she is a little upset to think 

— to think — of parting with me ;" here 

the boy's voice and lip trembled, and Mr. Chirk, 
hastily snatching up his hat, prepared to go. 
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Mrs. Despard shook her visitor's hand silently, 
and then, as Sylvian showed him out at the 
shabby little front dooř, she sank down again 
in her chair by the fireside and gave way to a 
wild paroxysm of grief. 

Feeling, for the first time in his life, powerless 
to console his mother, the boy crept oíf into the 
backyard and set himself to a task, trying to 
keep down his feelings and work oíf the excite- 
ment, by chopping up the remains of an old 
soap box for the next week's fires. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

*• The day goes down réd darkling, 

The moaning waves dash out the líght, 
And there is not a stár of hope sparkling 
On the threshold of my night" 

AFTER SIX MONTHS. 

MOING home 1 What worlds lie in 
those two little words ! The tired 
traveller, as he plods on his dark and lonely 
way, cheers himself with those magie words 
and forgets all his weariness as he whispers to 
himself, " Tm coming home, Tm coming home." 
The dyíng man, worn with a Life's struggle, 
and faint with sickness and suffering, turns 
away, oh so thankfully, from the Darkness and 
Shadow, murmuring, as Heaven's own radiance 
illumines his pale face, ** Vm coming home, Tve 
doně with earth, Tm coming home." 
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And Sylvian Despard was coming home ; 
but not to Hght and happiness. Coming home ; 
but to misery, want, and despair. Coming 
home to íind his mother stretched cm a sick, 
perhaps a dying, bed ; to hear of accumulated 
debt which his poor store was far too slender to 
meet ; to hear that his one friend, Chirk, lay 
prostrate under the fell disease which was stalk- 
ing up and down damp, ill-drained Thickleigh ; 
to find his enemy ruling at the Halí and over 
its surroundings. Ruling, did I say ? nay, but 
in name only. George Despard had met with 
his match ; the ruler was ruled, and the Austra- 
lián, who had once boasted that no man nor 
beast had ever been raised that should master 
George Bartingdale Despard, was but like a 
puppet under the control of a showman ; a tool 
in the hands of a workman, and that a skilled 
and unscrupulous one. Reader, need I telí you 
the name of the colonisťs new master, or háve 
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you already guessed that it is that of an old 
acquaintance of ours, the lucky inheritor of old 
Mr. Skellington's fortuně, otherwise " Perky/' 
as Toby Flashard had long ago irreverently 
dubbed that wealthy and self-contained in- 
dividual ? 

Ay, Perky was a hard master ! Although 
George Despard was ostensibly the ruler and 
Squíre both at Bartingdale and Thickleigh, he 
had to answer for every penny of revenue, to 
plead for each pound that went out in necessary 
expenditure to the man in whose power he so 
utterly lay ; who ruled him with a ruthless 
severity, with a rod of iron. Rent-days might 
come and go, and dividends pour in; investments 
might pay twenty and thirty per cent, minerals 
might seli to enterprising companies ; but none 
of the loose and tempting cash found its way 
into George Desparďs gaping pockets. " TU 
invest it for you," was Mr. Skellington s invari- 
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able remark, as he swept the treasure into his 
bag (oh, how George hated that black and shiny 
receptacle), and his victim dared not rebel. He 
knew fuU well that a whispered word from 
Perkíns might bring about an enquiry that 
would strip him of good name, fame, and 
possessions, and probably lodge him in a felon's 
cell. Conscience, we know, can be as the tor- 
ments of hell itself to the man who tries to flee 
before it along the path of evil. But, in addition 
to the sense of wrong-doing and the stinging 
of remorse which tormented the Australiaďs 
guilty soul, his discomfort was increased by the 
mental pictures which his ingenious persecutor 
delighted in drawing of the contempt and 
punishment which would surely foUow on dis- 
covery of the fraud which he was practising on 
society in generál. 

"Také the pláce, and let me go, man/' 
Despard cried one night, and turning round at 
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last upon his persecutor after a day's polité 
bullying, '* I wish from my soul that Td nevěr set 
eyes on you or your miserable England. I was 
a happier, at any rate an honester man, before I 
came over to také away what wasn't mine from 
decent people that were only holding and spend- 
ing their own." 

** I thought, my man/' sneered Skellingtoíi, 
" that you were so anxious to impress upon me 
the fact that you came over in all innocence to 
claim what you truly thought was yours by legal 
right. IVe more than half a suspicion that you 
were pretty well up in the subject b;;fore you 
ventured over the water. ' Downy s' sons 
were no fools, any of them, from what I can 
make out." 

" There, you lie 1 " roared the Australian, 
suddenly springing to his feet, and dealing a 
heavy blow to his tormentor. Yet even as he 
struck Perkins Skellington, in the midst of all 
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his wild passion and excitement, there seemed 
to come before George Desparďs eyes the 
vision of a fair country lané sweet with summer 
flowers and green with nodding hedge-rows ; 
he saw the meeting between the spoiler and the 
spoiled, he seemed to hear himself once more 
so coldly, so mercilessly telling the bitter tale of 
shame and future dispossession. He felt again 
the sting of Sylvian's whip, as the boy struck 
out wildly at him, in return for the dark shadow 
of reproach which he had dared to fling on the 
honest names of his dead father and his living 
mother. *' Oh, God, that I were in my grave, 
too," groaned Despard, " or even dying, with a 
good conscience, like Sylvian*s mother, in sight 
of my very gates, while this wretch won*t let 
me send the help and comfort which are rieither 
his nor mine to keep or give away." 

Skellington had first rung the bell, and now 
sat half-dazed, slowly rubbing his bruised head, 
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until Richard Jones appeared in answer to the 
summons. " This preciouš master of yours has 
been practising upon me with that delicate paw 
of his, Richard. The young Squire needs 
taking down a peg or two, I guess ; weVe been 
making too much of him lately ; eh, Richard ? *' 
I háve hinted before that Richard was not 
gifted with much moral or physical power ; 
indeed, I think I háve told you that Mr. Des- 
parďs body servant was a very timid young man 
indeed ; yet, in the hour of his master's trouble, 
all the courage and manhood of the flabby-look- 
ing válet seemed to rise to the surface. Cross- 
ing to his master^s chair (for Despard had sunk 
back into his seat after inflicting chastisement 
on his enemy), Richard Jones laid one hand on 
George's shoulder, and darting a look of un- 
utterable hatred at Skellington, " If it so be 
that the squire's been a-beating of you," said 
he, ** I guess youVe richly deserved it Oh, 
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don't suppose as I don't know what yoďre 
a-doing, my gentleman," continued Richard, 
with a discordant laugh, and a comical twist of 
his features which he íntended for a satirícal 
smile. ** I can guess very well where all the 
cash goes to, while the master*s kep' like a 
respectable prisoner, and ordered about like a 
little boy over every sixpence hě spends. He 
doesn^t need to mind your threats ; you know 
you'd be took up yourself for helping at the 
cheating. Besides, you don't want to stop the 
game, for you're own winnings would stop too. 
You re investing master's savings nicely, you 
are. Ugh ! be oíf upstairs with you, do, and 
také yourself and your sore head to bed. Look 
up, master ; nevěr you niind him at all ! Leave 
all the money and the cheating to him and come 

with me " 

Richard suddenly stopped. His masteťs eyes 
had a duli glaze upon them; he seemed to 
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neither see nor hear, and as the válet hastily 
moved his hand from his masteťs shoulder, the 
Squire fell forward heavily to the floor, taking 
with him as he fell a slender little table and 
the crystal claret jug and goblets which had 
stood thereon. 

The crash of glass and the sound of Des- 
parďs heavy^ fall seemed to recall Perkins to 
himself, He sprang from his seat first, and 
afterwards, kneeling down by the prostrate man, 
listened carefuUy to his breathing. " Man's in 
a fit," he remarked cooUy, as he rose. " Some 
of you people had better carry hím upstairs. I 
wish the fellow hadn't chosen to pull the claret 
jug over with him when he went,. It was the 
only bit of decent glass in the house. Now, 
idiot ! " he continued, impatiently, to the válet, 
who was by this time pillowing his master*s 
head upon his arm, and raining hot tears upon 
the unconscious face. *' You' ve killed him, you 
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háve/' sobbed Richard. ** You ve broke his 
heart completely. He was that good down 
at the bottom of his mind, that it fretted him 
to lead this lying, cheating life youVe made 
him do. Oh ! I know how youVe abused him ! 
I ve hung about and put two and two together. 
IVe found out as he and you háve no more 
business to be masters here than I háve. IVe 
tried to get the squire to talk to me and open his 
mind, but he wouldn't. Now iťs come out, Tm 
glad, and if I weren't fast here, holding master's 
head, Fd cry you over the house and out at the 
gates." 

Skellingtoďs countenance paled visibly, but 
with an effort steadying his voice, *' Pray," said 
he, "who'd believeyour word against mine; and 
who and what are you that you should meddle 
with your master's concerns and mine } That 
bold and busy tongue of yours will get you into 
trouble one of these days, Trn thinking." 
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The ex-footman was wiping away his own 
tears that had fallen on the dark, unconscious 
face which he now had pillowed on his breast. 
Passing his hand fondly over the clustering 
curls, he paused a moment ; then, raising his hot, 
tear-stained face towards the common enemy, 
'* I háve the best right," he answered quietly, 
*' the best right of any one in all the wide world, 
unless it be my grandmother, Betty Tickle, who 
lives over the park yonder." 

Skellington stood and gazed like one in a 
dream. '* And you are ?" 

'* His brother," returned the válet, simply. 
'* He is all I háve in the world except grand- 
mother.'* 





CHAPTER IX. 

YLVIAN crept up the old creaking 

stairs, and with trembling hand lifted 

the latch of his mother s room. There was a 
little oil-lamp buming on the hob ; its dim light 
fell upon the bed with its soiled counterpane 
and rumpled pillows ; above all, upon the drawn 
palid face of the fever-stricken woman. A cup 
of cold gruel stood on a box by the bedside, 
while on a plate were two or three slices of thick 
ill-made toast, a meal of which the poor invalid 
had evidently been quite unable to partake. 
Indeed, one could scarcely expect sick-food 
to be satisfactorily prepared by the dirty and 
disreputable-looking individual who, quite 
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regardless of the patient, sat rocking herself 
behind the dooř in Mrs. Desparďs own par- 
ticular chain Supposing Sylvian to be the 
doctor, she rose hastily, and, dropping a curtsey, 
begged to be delivered from her present occu- 
pation, '* which is very 'ard/' she grumbled, in a 
whining voice, **me bein' the mother of a family, 
to be exposed to the fever, all for a party as'll 
p'r aps nevěr pay me, while there's plenty of 
decent, respectable folks as want help : Captain 
Chirk, Mr. Gig, and Mrs. Blueskin, for instance, 
who'd reward me handsome, not to name a 
black dress if theyVe took, poor souls !" Here 
the flood of Mrs. Davy's eloquence was stayed, 
as she had by this time discovered that Sylvian 
was not the doctor. Being a cunning woman, 
Mrs. Davy guessed at once that the new 
comer was Mrs. Desparďs son, and accordingly 
changed her tactics, judging that Sylvian might 
possibly háve brought home with him thé means 
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of rewarding her as richly as Mr. Chirk, Mr. 
Gig, or Mrs. Blueskin could do, even so far 
as the black gown and its Hníngs. " Being so 
young, ril také care as iťs the best Coburg," 
murmured Mrs. Davy fondly to herself, as she 
looked critically, but complacently, at the youth, 
who, in his turn was gazing upon her with infinite 
surprise and disgust. " If you wish," said the 
boy, **to be ridded of a disagreeable charge, 
you are welcome to go to-night, and TU pay 
you for the time you háve been with my mother. 
You are not (clean enough, Sylvian was about 
to say, but his innate good breeding checked 
the words as they rose to his lips), you are not 
adapted to this sort of work. If you will go 
down, make up a fire in that cold, wretched 
kitchen, and get the kettle to boil, you'll be 
doing good work. TU see to my mother, and 
when Fve got her to také something, Til go off 
and fetch some one else to help. When I come 
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back rU pay you, and you can go to some of 
those other people that want you so very badly." 

Mrs. Davy snorted with suppressed anger, 
but, feeling herself unable to argue wíth the 
"young master," she shambled off downstairs, 
and began to crack sticks, break coal, and rake 
out the fire-grate, creating as much noise as she 
^ould, regardless of the poor patient who, how- 
ever, lay seemingly unconscíous of everything, 
in that half-stupor which so frequently precedes 
death. 

Sylvian kissed the poor white face, moistened 
the blue lips with a little water, and, in a choking 
whisper, besought his mother to look upon him 
— to speak one word. But the duli eyes did not 
open ; the drawn lips nevěr parted in response 
to the laďs piteous appeal, Vainly he rubbed 
the thin hands and tried to pour some wine 
(wrctched stuťf which Mrs. Davy fetched for 
him from the Chinleigh Arms) down the patienťs 
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throat. With a great sob of despair, he at last 
laid his mother s head down on the pillow, and 
set forth, on Mrs. Davy's recommendation, to 
fetch Betty Tickle, a good-hearted old soul, that 
lived on the other side of Thickleigh Park, and 
wa$ always ready to help a sick or sorrowing 
neighbour if she could. On his way Sylvian 
intended to call at Thickleigh Halí, and ask for 
the doctor (who, Mrs. Davy had brought word, 
was there just now visiting the Squire, who 
had at last been stricken with the dreadful fever 
that was haunting unlucky Thickleigh and its 
neighbourhood). 

The bitter night wind blew fiercely, driving 
the rain in Sylvian^s face and almost taking 
away his breath. However, he trudged along 
bravely, trying to put down the dreadful fear 
which would keep rising again and again in his 
bosom, filling him with an inexpressible agony, 
What if his mother should just now be passing 
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away lonely and untended, with no one to 
whisper one word of support, of comfort, as 
she entered the dark Valley of the Shadow ? 
** Oh, my God, my God," prayed Sylvian, " savé 
my mother alive ; help me to bear my burden, 
and také it, oh také it away in Thine own good 
time. My punishment seems greater than I 
can bear." 

The wind calmed a little, but the rain began 
to pour down in torrents. There was not a 
speck of light to be seen in the heavens, when 
lo! the darkness of the night was suddenly 
illumined by a lurid gleam which shot across 
Sylvian's path and lit up the gilt weather-cock 
on the stables, by the back of which he was 
making his way towards the side entrance of 
Thickleigh Halí Then a fierce red light shone 
around, making the night awful, and fiUing the 
wálker with an undefined fear. Forgetting his 
own troubles, he hurried his páce until it became 
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a run, and in a few minutes was in full view of 
Thickleigh Halí — Thickleigh Halí in flames! 
Servants (all the servants that Skellington had 
permitted the Squire to retain on the premises) 
were rushing to and fro, wringing their hands, 
crying for help, and doing nothing towards 
saving the building or their master, who lay 
helpless and half-suffocated by the smoke which 
streamed down the corridors and made its way 
into the sick man's room. Contrary to the 
report which Mrs. Davy had brought to Sylvian, 
the doctor was not at the Halí; Skellington had 
fled at the first mention of the ugly word fever, 
and there was no master-mind to direct the 
efforts of the disorganised crew. It was quite 
evident that, unless some help came, Thickleigh 
Halí, and its master along with it, must soon 
perish by fire. 

Richard Jones, in an agony of helpless grief, 
was kneeling on the wet grass-plot, rocking 
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himself to and fro, with his hands clasped 
despairingly before his face. At the touch of 
Sylvian's hand he looked up, and springing 
joyfully to his feet, " Goďs sent you/' he cried, 
" Trn only a poor wretched creature, but I 
prayed for help and iťs come. Show me, for 
pity's saké, how to reach master, and TU go if 
I die in doing it." 

Sylvian thought first of his sick mother, and 
then of his enemy, who, without his help would 
probably die like a rat smothered in his hole — 
would perhaps be called to appear that night, 
unrepfntant and unprepared, before an awful 
Judge, before the great White Throne, to answer 
for all the deeds doně in his body, whether good 
or evil ; to stand, I say, trembling and helpless, 
with no Mediator to plead for him in that 
solemn hour, '* Father, receive him, he is Mine, 
clothed with the robe of My righteousness, 
cleansed with My blood that flowed for him in 
the ages long ago." 
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"The staírcase?" cried Sylvian in a hoarse 
voice. 

'^Choked with fire and smoke, and the 
galíery too," groaned Richard. " While I was 
oflf waiting for the medicine, the others were all 
having a *do' in the servants halí. It was I 
found the fire out when I got back. The butler 
says some of the flues háve caught in the 
entrance-hall or the dining-room ; they run all 
about the house, and the dry old woodwork 
has caught like tinder. But, oh, don't stand 
talking, help me, help me, for mercy*s saké, to 
reach the master ! " ^ 

** Has anyone gone for help ? " asked Sylvian, 
looking at the servants who had now huddled 
themselves into a frightened group, and were 
listening to the conversation between himself 
and the válet. 

''Oh, yes," cried Richard, "a couple of the 
women háve gone screaming into Thickleigh, 
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but the people will be all asleep, all but those 
with the fever, and them whaťs nursing, and 
they'd be no more good than my old grand- 
mother, Betty Tickle. Before any of 'em get 
here, master '11 be smothered alive. The gar- 
dener s gone home other side of the park with 
the tool-house key in his pocket, and weVe no 
ladder long enough to reach, WeVe tried to 
burst the dooř of the tool-house, but iťs too 
strong. Oh, if only I could swarm up the 
water-pipé; but Trn such a clumsy fellow, I 
nevěr could climb so much as an apple tree. 
Oh dear ! oh dear !*' and the weak-minded, but 
affectionate creature broke out into another fit 
of despairing lamentation. 

The mention of Betty Tickle brought 
Sylvian's own trouble back to him with double 
force. Why should he waste his precious time 
jn saving his cold and cruel enemy, while his 
mother, that sweet, patient mother, whom 
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George Despard had so bitterly injured, might 
die away for lack of that help and comfort 
which he had started to seek for her ? 

Then he thought what šhe would rather háve 
him do, and how, if it pleased God to part him 
and that dear mother now, she would some- 
time, perhaps after long, weary years, be ready 
at Heaven^s gates to receive him, at the end of 
his life-long journey, with a smile on her face 
and a thanksgiving on her lips that her son had 
had grace and strength, through God, to také, 
as she had often prayed for him, the best, the 
noblest revenge upon his enemy; that enemy 
against whom he had nursed such deep and 
such bitter hatred, and on whom he had vowed 
to také such fuU revenge. 

Another moment and Sylvian s foot was on 
the stone coping of the portico, and his hand on 
a piece of piping which ran down to the ground. 
There was little foothold for a climber, but here 
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Sylvian*s old bird-nesting experiences came to 
his aid. He scrambled, as only a boy can 
scramble, up the porch and along a slanting 
water-pipe, until hot and panting with his 
exertions, he reached a small balcony from which 
a French window led into the Painted Gallery. 
As far as he had been able to make out from 
poor Richarďs excited and tearful pleadings, it 
seemed as though George Desparďs room must 
open into this very gallery. So far, then, 
Sylvian was upon the right track. With one 
determined kick, he burst open the glass dooř 
with its light shutters, and was about to press 
forward, when he was driven back by blinding 
smoke and roaring flames. The fire had passed 
the sick man's dooř, and now, encouraged by 
the new means of egress, rushed fiercely towards 
the open window, greedily licking the hot wood- 
work, and ever and anon sending out its red 
forked tongues towards Sylvian, as though it 
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would gladly draw him to its flamíng bosom. 
No time was to be lost. The hot air was 
already fanning Sylvian's face ; another moment 
and those greedy flames would háve reached 
him. He looked helplessly around, when 
suddenly his glance fell upon the clusteřing ivy 
which spread along with its twisted grey stems 
and heavy foliage by George Desparďs window. 
Sylvian was light of figuře and active of limb ; 
for him there might be a foothold among the 
thick ivy branches, and he might be yet in time 
to savé his cousin^s life, At any rate, he could 
but die in the attempt. To make his way back 
along the old water-pípe was impossible, to stay 
where he was meant a certain and miserable 
death, to go on was his only chance of safety. 
With a prayer to God, he sprang forward, and, 
clutching desperately at the ivy branches, he 
struggled for dear life to get along to the bed- 
room window. He dared not look below lest 



I 
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heart and head should fail him ; he dared not 
glance behind at that awful enemy that had now 
made its way towards the very spot which he 
had just quítted, and seemed to be angrily 
waving itself about in search of the victim that 
had escaped it. 

People telí us that there are, for many of us, 
terrible moments in our lives, when time seems 
merged into eternity, when one day measures 
as a thousaud years, and we count each moment 
as a lifetime. It may be so. Thank God, I 
cannot speak from experience ; but I telí you 
that as Sylvian, with heaving breast and strained 
muscles, clung to the uncertain ivy branches 
and fought his way along, inch by inch, towards 
the window-sill, every little action, whether good 
or evil, in his past life, seemed to rise up before 
the boy's startled soul, and conscience, with its 
stern voice of uncompromising interrogation, 
made itself heard in that dreadful moment, above 
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the crackling of the leaves, the tearing of 
branches, the falllng of loose mortar; above 
the roaring of the flames and the encouraging 
shouts of Richard Jones, who stood below with 
his fellow-servants watching the perilous exploit 
of the bold climber. 

As Sylvian set his foot firmly on the broad 
window-sill and sank down exhausted into a pláce 
of safety, he felt as though he had lived through 
a lifetime, since his feet last touched Mother 
Earth. There was however no time to be lost, 
and rousing himself he tried to break in through 
the window, as he had doně in the other čase. 

There were no shutters to the sick man's room, 
but the window was of plate-glass, and it ,was 
several minutes ere Sylvian could make an 
opening near the fastener, sufficiently large to 
admit his hand. This doně, however, he 
raised the sash with comparative ease, and 
in another second had sprung into George 
Desparďs room. 
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A cheerful fire burned on the tiled hearth, a 
shaded lamp cast a dim light on the luxuriously 
fitted chamber ; cooling drinks in crystal jugs, 
cordials in sparkling decanters, sweet perfumes, 
velvet curtains, and soft carpets, all combined 
to ease sickness of half its miseries — to rob the 
deadly fever of half its terrors, 

George Desparďs little dog whined piteously 
as the intruder sprang into the room, but made 
no opposition ; the poor beast was frightenea and 
subdued by the danger which it scented in the 
distance. Its master was not asleep; he lay 
with his dark eyes fixed upon the lamp, and 
scarcely turned a glance towards the window as 
Sylvian jumped into the room. 

Sylvian advanced towards the bed and called 
the sick man by name. '* Don't be frightened," 
he said in a low voice, " Trn only come to do 
you good, to také you out safely. Your house 
is on fire, and your servants nevěr found it out 

M 
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while there was a chance of getting you down 
by the right way. You re veryill, but if Iwrap 
your dressing-gown round you, yoďll také no 
harm. I was in too great a hurry to wait for a 
ropě or anything. I was afraid you'd smother 
with smoke, shut up as you were. Now you*re 
all right. I shall make a ropě of the sheets, 
and I can let you down gently to Richard Jones." 

The sick man gazed blankly at the open 
window, but returned no answer to Sylvian^s 
eager speech. 

" George Despard," cried the boy in despair- 
ing accents, and drawing nearer to the bedside, 
*' rouše up and try to understand me. Every 
minuté lost takés away from our chances of 
escaping. This house is on fire! The flames 
are just outside your dooř ! You'll be smothered 
like a rat in a hole if I cannot get you out." 

At last the Sc^uire seemed to realise the 
purpose of his cousiďs unceremonious visit. 
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He turned his strange dark eyes for a moment 
towards Sylvian's flushed and anxious-looking 
countenance ; then, with an effbrt, lifting his 
weary arm and pointing to the window, " Go," 
he whispered faintly, " go and leave me." 

" But I won't, I telí you," cried Sylvian 
passionately. ** Can't you trust me to let you 
safely down ? Iťs your only chance, man 1 
Don*t be a madman and fool your life away. 
If rd anyone to help me, Td get you down in 
špite of yourself, and Til háve a try as it is." 

But the Squire's would-be preserver received 
a sudden check as he stepped towards the bed, 
with the wild idea of pinioning the invalid and 
lowering him to the garden, in špite of all 
resistance on his part. 

A glance at the sick man made Sylvian 
suddenly pause. The dread visitor, Death, 
seemed to háve already made his way into 
George Desparďs bed-chamber. No need of 
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Sylvian's eager pleadings, or of daring rescue 
from smoke and fláme, if the Grim Destroyer 
had already slipped quietly in to call his own, 
ere his fiery servant could do its work. 

The proud head lay back upon the snowy 
lace-bordered pillow, and the brown hand had 
fallen helplessly on the rich crimson satin 
counterpane. Ah ! it was the samé head that 
had once been bent in unutterable sorrow by a 
dying bed in a poor hut in the far-off land of 
George Desparďs birth. That brown nervous 
hand ! How well could Sylvian remember 
the day when its owner first met him, and how 
that hand had dealt him bitter scorn and shame, 
had left him standing mortified and humbled in 
the roadway, in the fuU glow of that fair 
summer's day. Ay, a glow which seemed to 
mock his misery and make more hideous the 
terrible presentiment which then suddenly found 
a resting pláce in his bosom. But the nervous 
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fingers were at rest now ; the unconscious face 
was still ; the old evil sneer had left the pale 
lips, and George Despard, in his extremity, 
looked more akin to what was noble and true, 
more like the long line of his brave and honour- 
able ancestors, than in the days of his health 
and first proud prosperity. Even in that 
moment of dread and anxiety, Sylvian felt a 
sudden and unutterable pity for the miserable 
rich man ; sick and lonely, appárently dying, 
with no friend to soothe his last minutes, and no 
one in all the wide world to love or mourn for 
him savé Richard Jones, the poor weak-minded 
válet. Sylvian looked at the open window. 
He heard the cries of Richard urging him to be 
quick ; he heard the roaring of the flames, and 
saw the thick smoke which had at last made its 
way through the double doors and into the sick 
chamber. Life was precious still to Sylvian, 
not for its sweetness, indeed, but for the saké of 
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that mother who might still be spared to him, 
of whom he was the only hope and stay. 
Should he risk his life for one who had so 
deeply injured him, who had wrecked his happi- 
ness, and almost broken the heart of the one he 
loved best on earth ? 

Then Sylvian remembered a Man who died 
for His enemies. He thought too of that bitter 
vow of revenge which he had once so wildly 
uttered, and of that better vengeance which his 
mother had prayed he might one day také on 
his enemy. Then with one groan for the love 
and life that he felt he was losing, Sylvian turned 
again to George Despard*s bed. Bending over 
the sick man, he spoke to him in low clear toneš, 
toneš which he trusted might pierce even the 
duli ears of the dying. 

" I am not going to leave you. You are too 
ill to move. You shall not be left alone to die. 
I will wait with you, and if I can help to savé 
you I will." 
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The Squire nevěr stirred, the smoke grew 
thicker, and the red flames came darting through 
the chinks of the dooř, greedily licking the wood- 
work, and now and then retreatíng suddenly, 
as a cat that ís sure of a mouše will sometimes 
affect to be walking away from its victim. 

The wind began to rise, and a sudden fierce 
gust made its way through the open window, 
dashing light ornaments and slender glasses to 
the ground, and extinguíshing the carefully 
shaded lamps. 

" Také my hand,'' muttered Sylvian, *' it will 
seem easier to die so ; let us be fríends at the 
last. Our quarrels seem so small now in the face 
of death. I ask Goďs forgiveness and yours. 
Tve been too hard upon you. You were only 
taking your own.'' 

Suddenly in the darkness, and in presence of 
certaín death, hearing and reason seemed to 
return to the sick man. On Sylvian's startled 
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ear fell a voice which seemed to come from the 
very gates of death, and a confession (latě, oh I 
so late in coming) which sent for a moment a 
wild thrill of righteous indignation through the 
hearer s very soul. 

'* I háve been wantí ng to telí you for many 
months/' whispered George Despard, "that I 
was not the rightful owner of Bartingdale, but 
Skellington threatened me with transportation if 
I confessed. I speak as a dying man ; God 
knows, although Skellington says nobody will 
believe me, that I thought I was the right heir/* 

Here the sick man paused, gaspingfor breath. 
*' Hold my hand," he whispered, " that I may 
know you are not cursing and hating me for my 
evil-doing. Oh ! how IVe longed to set things 
right and give you back your own,but Skellington 
told me that after all my harshness and cruelty, 
you would háve no mercy upon me and bring 
me to justice as an impostor and a thief. IVe 
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watched many a night by your mother's house, 
and longed to rush in and telí her all the truth, 
but I was too great a coward." 

Sylvian was silent. " Do you hear me ?" asked 
the invalid almost querulously. ** Don't you 
mind anything about having your money and 
rights ? Don't you wonder how it was found out ? 
It was all through" that old red čase and my 
mothers confession. I found it when I was 
stopping here with Chinleigh, and I dropped it, 
else Skellington would nevěr háve known to 
this day. Would to God he nevěr had ! " 

** Hush," returned Sylvian, who had at length 
found voice and speech. ** It is too latě now 
for you or me to be thinking or talking about 
money and earthly possessions. If I can drag 
or push your bed to the far corner of the room, 
we may last a few minutes longer ; but we shall 
not be saved now, so let us spend our time in 
committing our poor souls to God, and asking 
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forgiveness for all the bad things weVe doně." 
'* But I will talk of it," gasped the Australian. 
" I want you to believe that I knew nothing of 
my mother s deceit. I call her mother, because, 
whatever she did, she was good and kind to me. 
Listen to me, Sylvian Despard ! In my desk, 
in that wardrobe yonder, you will find my 
mother's confession (I can*t help calling her 
mother!), and, oh ! dont blame her, poor soul! 
Richard Despard was fierce and hard in those 
days. He ušed to boast that his boy was the 
hope of the Despards, and the heir to Barting- 
dale. When the child sickened and died, the 
poor frightened woman dared not telí her 
husband. He was off up country at the time, on 
one of his awful drinking bouts, so she set off 
to Joe Desparďs hut, and persuaded his wife 
to part with her baby boy. Joe's wife (my 
mother) was glad enough to get rid of a mouth 
to feed, poor thing, and my father (precious 
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* Convict Joe *) was off * in trouble ' at the time. 
He was a regular bad one. He hardly ever came 
home, and when he turned up, twelve months 
or more after my removal, I guess he'd hardly 
enquire after his missing son ; Richard, who's 
only lately found out the truth, partly, I believe, 
from the tales of that wretched old Bettv Tickle 
who has no idea who I really am, tells me that 
his mother trumped up some fine tale about a set- 
tler*s wife having adopted me. As for my second 
mother, Mary Despard, she managed to keep 
her secret well. When neighbours live twenty 
or thirty miles apart theres not much chance 
of news or gossip being carried. I suppose, after 
that, she grew so fond of me she couldn*t bring 
herself, even at the last, to let me know that we 
were nothing akin. She and I were everything 
to each other. Richard Despard ušed to leave 
US and go drinking for months together. We 
often wondered his family nevěr wrote or took 
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any notice of us, and that made me so wild when 
I came to understand all about the property. 
I thought your father had cut the connection 
and kept things dark lest I should get my rights. 
It was because Mary Despard knew I had no 
claim to anything, made her nevěr talk to me 
about you in England, and I know now that her 
last words abóut forgiveness meant I was to for- 
give her, poor soul, for her deception. She'd 
made things right and straight, as she thought, 
by confessing to your father, but — " 

Here the rest of the confession was drowned 
in the nois)^. of the moving bed. Sylvian 
dragged it to the far end of the room, and then 
kneeling down by the side of his old enemy, 
grasped his hand, ready to calmly meet the 
death which he had so bravely faced in a righ- 
teous cause ; willing to forgive the great wrong 
which had embittered his young life, and through 
which his days, it seemed, were to be so suddenly 
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shortened ; and committing his sick mother to 
the care of One who is, as well as a merciful 
Father, a righteous Judge ; who will make the 
crooked straight, and right the wrong in His 
own good time and in His perfect way. Sylvian 
would fain háve uttered a word of comfort and 
forgiveness to the miserable author of his 
troubles, but now wild delirium had seized upon 
the Australian's brain. He called loudly for 
vengeance on Perkins Skellington, and again he 
would pray piteously for the key of his writing- 
desk, that he might give Mary Desparďs con- 
fession up to Sylvian. Now he would with 
shrill laughter declare himself " Convict Joe's " 
son and brother to Flunkey Dick. Again, he 
would be roaming in the bush and enjoying his 
old wild Australian life, that fresh young life, 
those old innocent days, when revenge, ambition, 
and the greed of wealth had not embittered his 
soul and brought disappointment and ruin as his 
portion. 
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The little dog whined piteously ; the night 
■wind blew. Amid the Australian's wild ravings 
and the roaring of the tempest, which by this 
time had risen to perfect fůry, there was a great 
crash, the red flames burst in eagerly to theír 
victims, the sparks flew gaily up as if in jubila- 
tion. Sylvian remembered no more, nor saw 
how a man, in that dreadful minuté, sprang into 
the room with a cry of anguish, and rushed 
towards the sick man's bed. Love will succeed 
where courage and brute strength will often fail. 
With a desperate effort, the válet Richard 
dragged his master s massive body out of bed 
and towards the window, where eager hands 
were stretched out to receive him. To one 
person, however, the sight of the rescued Aus- 
tralian brought keen disappointment. ** It s 
Sylvian, Sylvian Despard I want," cried an 
anxious voice. ** Iťs his life thaťs worth the 
saving. Don't waste your time being so tender 
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with that one. Hold steady at the ladder, and 
ril get in." 

** Back ! back ! " roared the crowd, " the roof s 
falling ! *' With a wave of defiance, the speaker 
sprang into the room, leaving his fellow-helpers 
to carry down George Despard and assist poor 
dazed Richard to the ground. 

I don*t know how it all happened. Some say 
that the válet went back towards the window in 
the hope of saving his master s dog; others, 
that the fright and excitement had turned poor 
Richarďs ever-weak brain, and that he set off 
up the ladder again, forgetful that he had 
already rescued his master. Anyhow, just as 
Sylvian was laid gently down, still and sense- 
less, indeed, but yet alive, in a pláce of safety, 
there was a sudden rush and panic in the 
crowd, a sound of falling timber, a cry of 
horror, and in one moment a soul was suddenly 
called into the presence of its Creator. 
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Sylvian^s rescuer looked up, and saw men 
carrying a poor crushed body towards where he 
was kneeling. A cry went round, "A man 
hurt! a man killed, crushed with the falling 
timber ! ** 

" Ay," sobbed John Reynolds (for it was he 
who bent over Sylvian), '* and a boy killed ; the 
truest and best that ever drew breath ! " As 
Sylvian^s old servant spoke, the hot tears fell 
from his eyes upon the white senseless face of 
his former master. Chafing the stifif hands, and 
loosening the boy s neckerchief, the faithful 
old servant tried to bring back breath and 
sensibility to the prostrate form. Little recked 
he of what came or went, of falling houses or 
damaged property, while the boy whom he had 
loved from the cradle, and whose father^s father he 
had served, lay still, senseless, apparently dying. 

But for Sylvian Despard there was to be an 
awakening in this world. Sick and dazed, yet 
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still with the glow of that good life which God 
had given and was still sparing to him, the boy 
opened his eyes and looked around on the wild 
scene of destruction. Plenty of helpers had 
now arrived upon the spot There was a fire- 
engine from Dereham, the nearest town, and all 
the rabble of the country for many a mile 
around had gathered to see the burning of 
Thickleigh Halí. Plenty of eager hands were 
stretched out to help with buckets of water, to 
také a turn at the pumps, or increase the con- 
fusion by carrying chairs and tables about in 
the most aimless fashion ; breaking furniture, 
damaging valuable paintings, or in leisure 
moments, crowding eagerly around the rescued 
sufferers, thereby exhausting the supply of fresh 
air, and the patience of the doctor, who was 
almost trampled underfoot by relays of that 
class of gentry who are always to be found to 
the fóre on occasions of this kind. 

N 
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As Sylvian looked round there seemed to be 
a sort of "swayíng" in the crowd, as though 
they were parting to make road-way for some- 
body or something. That "something" was a 
dark form which had been lyíng near Sylvian's 
feet, and which four men were slowly raising to 
their shoulders for the purpose of carrying it 
away. As the crowd made way for the bearers 
with their ghastly burden, a half sob ran through 
the multitude, and more than one voice mur- 
mured, " poor Richard, poor Richard Jones ! " 
A strange hush fell for a moment upon the 
dense and awe-struck crowd, and a man^s clear 
voice spoke up, ** Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friend." 

Then Sylvian, hearing a dear old friendly 
voice, closed his eyes and sank back with a sigh 
of content on the shoulder of John Reynolds. 
"My mother,*' he muttered ; and they bore the 
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lad to the little tumble-down home in Green 
Lané ; while the Squire was carried, as beseemed 
a man of his rank, to the best guest-chamber of 
the Thickleigh Arms. 

As the melancholy cortége reached the 
Despards' dooř, Sylvian faintly struggied to be 
set free, and John Reynolds, who understood 
every turn and expression of the "young 
master's" face, made the bearers stop and 
release their burden; then, with the help of 
John^s strong arm, Sylvian slowly made his way 
into the cottage and up the creaking stairs. At 
his mother's bedroom dooř they were met by a 
tall fair-haired girl, who, in a soft voice, greeted 
John Reynolds as "father," and bade him be 
very quiet. " She's wakened up," she whispered, 
"and taken some milk, and mother's singing 
her to sleep." 

*^ How is she ?" trembled on poor Sylvian's 
lips. 



i 
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" The doctor doesn't think she'll last till 
morning/* said the girl with a pítying glance 
at the anxious enquírer. Gently pushing the 
dooř she made way for hím to enter the síck 
room. 

There lay his mother, ín the samé bed, truly, 
and with many of the samé surroundings, but a 
clear fire was burning ín the grate, the tumbled 
beddíng was neatly arranged, and the whole 
room wore an air of comfort such :is only the 
touch of a woman's hand can give. A bright 
cheerful-looking woman, clothed in a neat grey 
dress and wearing a snowy muslin cap, sat by 
the bedside singing, in a sweet low voice, a 
simple hymn, a hymn whose music was soothing 
to the weary ear, whose words might comfort. 
the poor sufferer and follow her into the very 
Valley of the Shadow. 

A peaceful expression had taken possession 
of Adelaide Tabley's wasted face, the weary 
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eyelids were closed as if iíi gentle sleep, and the 
lips, lately so blue and drawn, were parted in a 
sweet smile of contentment. This world, with 
its cares and sorrows, seemed far, far away from 
the púor victim of inj ústíce and unrighteous 
dealing. To her it mattered little how lands 
were lost or riches won ; the poor long-fretted 
soul was oblivious to the hopes and fears of this 
life, and now lay resting quietly until the Master 
should speak the word for Life or Death. So 
she lay, and Sylvian, sinking on his knees by 
the bedside, prayed God despairingly to také 
him too, to end the miserable life out of which 
all the hope and brightness seemed to be so 
cruelly crushed. As he thus prayed, rebelliously, 
poor fellow, a great mist came before his weary 
eyes, and his tired head sank forward upon 
the counterpane. Mrs. Reynolds, supposing 
Sylvian to háve fallen asleep, held up her 
finger warningly to her daughter, and the 
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watchers sat on. Still the elder woman sang — 

"For those who sleep 

And those who weep, 
Above the portals narrow, 

The mansions rise 

Beyond the skies — 
We're going home to-morrow. 

Oh ! joyful song ! 

Oh ! ransomed throng ! 
Where sin no more shall sever; 

Our King to see, 

And, oh ! to be 
With Him at home for ever!" 

The singer suddenly ceased, and rising with 
the swift, noiseless motion of a trained nurse* 
caught Sylvian Despard as he was slipping 
gradually to the floor. " Call your father," she 
whispered to the girl. And they carried Sylvian 
to the little narrow bed in which he ušed to lie 
in the days before he left Thickleigh. 



CHAPTER X. 




CONCLUSION. 

H E grey dawn was just breaking 
when Sylvian recovered consciousness. 
Looking wearily round, he found himself in his 
old wretched sleeping chamber, with all its 
mean and poverty-stricken surroundings. By 
his bedside, however, sat a friend whose face 
brought sunshine into the poor room, and into 
Sylvian^s aching heart 

John Reynolds was certainiy nevěr intended 
by nature to be a bearer of evil tidings ; his 
rosy, prosperous face seemed fitted only to 
carry good news with it, and as Sylvian looked 
up into the broad honest countenance of his 
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faithful old friend and servitor, a smile of good 
cheer gradually spread over his own woe-begone 
řace. 

"Why thaťs ríght and as it shouid be/' 
cried John heartily. " Madam's took a turn, 
and she^s picking up bravely this moming. My 
missus can see by her eyes, though, that she's 
frettíng and looking about for you. These 
delirious (I fear poor John pronounced it delai- 
rious) folk know a deal more than we give 'em 
credít for, and my belief is, Madam knows all 
about your being here, and goin' off insensible 
last night,, oniy she's too weak to speak. Nay, 
nay, sir/' cried the ex-butler, as Sylvian sprang 
up in bed and stretched out his trembling hands 
towards his clothes, "you mustn't hurry up, 
until the doctor s seen you. Them were his 
orders. Bečky (my stepdaughter, Mr. Sylvian, 
for IVe been and married a widow, sir, and a 
downright good, kind-hearted wife she makes 
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me), Bečky will be at the dooř in a minuté with 
a lovely kidney and a bit of chop for your 
breakfast. Oh, IVe astonished your Thickleigh 
folks, sir, and frightened em out of a year s 
growth. IVe had em out of their beds at cock- 
crow this morning, and made them run to the 
right-abouts for their Squire^s breakfast. It s 
well I heard at Leeds how you were fixed. I 
rapped half the village up on my way back 
from the Last Dying Speech and Confession 
of Poor Puss, that is to say, at least, George 
Despard/* said the butler, hastilý correcting 
himself. 

" Dying ! " cried Sylvian, starting up in bed. 

** Maybe," returned John cooUy, ** but don't 
you worry yourself, sir. I Ve left word as youll 
pay for any little attentions as may be bestowed 
upon him, not to mention the burial of his brother 
Richard, in which I hope I haven't outstepped 
my province, sir." 
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Sylvian lay back on his pillow and stared in 
absolute wonderment at John Reynolds. Had 
the man taken leave of his senses ? How 
the Thickleigh people would laugh ! He, the 
unsuccessful applicant for the post of collector 
to the Dust and Lighting Committee ; he, the 
humble employé of John Edwards, to be answer- 
able for the expenses of a country Squire and 
his servanťs funeral charges. " Do you imagine, 
John," he asked, with a bitter laugh, '*that I am 
Lord of Thickleigh ? " 

*'That," returned Reynolds, with a beaming 
face, " I am sure you are, unless this Squire 
Chinleigh should ever come back to claim the 
pláce from you. Squire of Bartingdale you are, 
sir, you and yours for ever, I hope. That 
double-dyed rascal at the Chinleigh Arms has 
made a full and true confession of all his doings. 
He kept raving and sending for you, till at last 
I stepped on to the pláce myself, and told him 
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pretty smartly he'd been nearly the death of 
you. Somehow that seemed to cool him down 
a bit, and after Fd talked awhile he came out 
with the whole tale : how that sham mother of 
his had written a full confession of her doings 
and sent it to your father. Poor fellow! he 
must oniy háve got it the very day he died so 
sudden, before anybody couid be told about it to 
make things straight and sure for you. He must 
háve slipped the letter into that little red čase that 
ušed to lie on his dressing-table, and it was that 
samé čase, I suppose, that Richard Jones brought, 
with his master's razors in it, to Chinleigh. It 
seems Richard found out too, partly by things 
he got out of Betty Tickle (not that she has any 
idea of the true statě of things), and partly by 
what he heard as he hung about. But, there, I 
mustn't excite you. He (by which Mr. Reynolds 
meant George, the interloper) telIs me you know 
a great deal about it aiready, and you can hear 
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the rest another time. My gentleman thinks 
he's going to die ; so I thought while his con- 
science was tender Td get his confessions all 
drawn out on a páper and signed, sealed, and 
settled. Whatever happens, youVe right." 

'*You think he'll get better?*' enquired 
Sylvian anxiously. 

" Maybe," returned the butler with a yawn. 
" I don't know as we need think about that, sir, 
now weVe made him confess. When you ve 
had your breakfast TU be glad to go and snatch 
a wink of sleep." 

Was ever coffee so rich and fragrant as that 
which John Reynolds handed to Sylvian in the 
early grey morning ? Did ever breakfast taste 
so delicious, aithough it was served up on coarse 
pottery, and guiltless of all the attendant luxu- 
ries in the way of silver, flowers, and spotless 
linen, which the butler had been ušed to see 
about his young masteťs breakfast table ? No 
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matter! Hunger and happiness are the best 
sauces. Gaily Sylvian ate his breakfast, and 
half an hour later, with tears of joy and thank- 
fulness, he took his pláce, a happy watcher by 
his motheťs bedside. 

It was after many days, and some of those 
days were sad and anxious ones, when Adelaide 
Despard s life seemed to be again trembling in 
the balance, that Sylvian was able to telí his 
mother of the great and happy change in their 
fortunes ; how his father s good name was 
cleared from all suspicion of shame and wrong ; 
how Sylvian and his mother could each enter 
the world once more with a brave face, and 
know that their truth and honour were estab- 
lished before all men. Friends who had 
trusted, and those who had doubted need not 
fear now to také their hands in open good 
fellowship, for the shame had fallen from the 
shoulders that had borne it so undeservedly ; 
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and the world, the fickle, shallow, easily-per- 
suaded world, was ready to run now after these 
two sociál martyrs, making much of them and 
heaping honours and flattery upon them, just as 
eagerly as it had joined in the hue and cry in 
those dark and miserable days, when society, in 
righteous indignation, had cried out that Richard 
Bartingdale, his wife, and son had been miser- 
able cheats and impostors, and **poor George 
Despard" their innocent and much-wronged 
victim. 

Gifts of fruit and flowers, of fresh butter and 
cream ; gifts, I say, of every imaginable kind 
(including an illuminated congratulatory address 
to the young squire and his mother) poured 
into the little cottage in Green Lané. Letters 
by the dozen from people who " always knew 
George Despard was an impostor " (strange 
they had nevěr found time or opportunity to 
express this belief before ! ) were delivered by the 
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postman, while the string of carriages whose 
owners had called to enquire after " that poor 
dear Mrs. Despard " was something wonderful 
to behold, and very trying to the patience of 
John Reynolds. That functionary heaved a sigh 
of deep content, one bright spring morning, as 
he packed Madam and heť son up comfortably 
in a travelling carriage, for the journey home. 
He mounted the box, leaving Bečky and her 
mother to shut up the house and foUow him to 
Bartingdale, for there for the future was to be 
the home of the three faithful servitors. 

Betty Tickle, who shed bitter tears at her 
grandsons death, and to whom a few days 
before, Richard had confided the true secret of 
George's birth, was elevated into a heroine. 

The Thickleigh people loudly clamoured for 
the young Squire to make their village his pláce 
of residence for some part of the year at lěast ; 
but to Sylvian there were such bitter memories 
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connected with Thickleigh-in-the-Wylde, that 
he thankfully bade the place farewell, and turned 
his face towards his old home. Of his new 
prosperity he gladly let the Thickleigh people 
partake. Handsome subscriptions gladdened 
the treasurers to the local charities. Gifts of 
food and warm clothing found their way, year 
by year, to thé aged and helpless poor of the 
village and its neighbourhood, and no čase of 
reál sufifering was allowed to go unrelieved. 
Captain Chirk, who in course of time married 
**Gig*s sister," was Sylvian*s cheerful, good- 
natured almoner. Nor did the Master of 
Bartingdale*s benefactions cease, when, after 
much care and reál self-denial (in the way of 
extravagant enjoyments and pursuits), Squire 
Chinleigh was able to come "into his own 
again.** 

The timid young stranger who had once 
stood trembling in an outer room, waiting for 
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the decision of the Great Dust and Ligbting 
Committee, had indeed proved to the Thick- 
leigh people something akin to that angel, 
which we are warned in Holý Writ we may bě 
entertaining unawares. 

#-^ ■AU ýk i^ 
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In a simple grave lie the mortal remains of 
the poor válet, Richard Despard. In death he 
bore the proud old name and honours which 
seemed denied to him in life. A plain head- 
stone recorded the dáte of his birth and 
death, and bore the simple text, **Faithful unto 
Death/' 

By this quiet grave, the night before Sylvian 
Despard and his mother quitted their Thick- 
leigh home for ever, they bade farewell and 
spoke last words of forgiveness to George 
Despard, who had at length recovered health 
and strength, to the surprise of all around him. 
Refusing liberal offers of help, both in the way 
o 
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of money and influence, from his two much- 
abused relatives, the Australian had accepted 
from them only a small sum sufficient to carry 
him back to his own country, where, having 
left the old miserable times of deceit and degra- 
dation behind him, he might try to lead a truer 
and better life for the future. Not without a 
bitter sense of remorse could he look on the 
grave of his brother Richard ; that brother who 
had loved and followed him to the end ; that 
man whom he had despised and scorned as 
an inferior and contemptible creature, scarce 
worthy to bear the shoes of the great Squire 
of Bartingdale ; and yet that brother, so soon 
as he had discovered his reál relationship and 
the true statě of George Desparďs worldly 
affairs, had ever tried, in his poor, timid way, 
to preach Duty to the haughty and stubborn 
Australian, to persuade him into the right and 
honest way. 
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Through good and ill, Richard Despard had 
stuck to his master and brother, in the hour 
of danger he had rescued him, and had ended 
all by laying down his life for his saké. 

George Despard thought of his own wasted 
energies and mis-spent time, and hot tears 
dimmed his eyes as he read for the last time, 
"Faithful unto Death." Stooping down, he 
kissed the turf on Richard s grave ; then, 
turning to Mrs. Despard and her son, he 
hade them once more, in a choking voice, fare- 
well for ever. 

Next night, after all the rejoicing and con- 
gratulations of his delighted tenantry, with the 
cheers of welcome still echoing in his ears, and 
the bells yet ringing out their merry peal, 
Sylvian knelt by another grave, his father^s ; not 
to call down retribution on George Despard, 
not to utter maledictions upon those who had 
5Corned or injured him, but humbly to implore 
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pafidon for past shortcomings, and to thank 
Almighty God that mercy and kindness towards 
his *t|itter enemy had, through the grace given 
to him, been — 



"Sylvian Despard's Revenge." 
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